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^lEMoms 

OF 

OLWER  GOLDSMITH,  M.  B, 

BY  DR.  JOHN  AIKIN. 


XT  cannot  be  said  of  this  oraament  of  British  lite- 
rature, as  has  been  observed  of  most  authors,  that 
the  Memoirs  of  his  life  comprise  little  more  than 
a  history  of  his  writings.  Goldsmith's  life  was  full 
of  adventure;  and  a  due  consideration  of  his  con- 
duct from  the  outset  to  his  death,  Avill  furnish  ma- 
ny useful  lessons  to  those  who  live  after  him. 

Our  author,  the  third  son  of  Mr.  Charles  Gold- 
smith, was  born  at  Elphin,  in  the  county  of  Roscom- 
mon, Ireland,  on  the  29th  of  November,  1728 — 
His  father,  who  had  been  educated  at  Dublin  col- 
lege, was  a  clergyman  of  the  established  church, 
and  had  married  Anne,  daughter  of  the  Rev.  Oli- 
ver Jones,  Master  of  the  diocesan  school  at  Elphin. 
Her  mother's  brother,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Green,  then 
Rector  of  Kilkenny  West,  lent  the  young  couple 
the  house  in  which  our  author  was  born  ;  and  at 
his  death  Mr.  Green  was  succeeded  in  his  benefice 
by  his  clerical  protegee. 

Mr.  Charles  Goldsmjth  had  fire  sons  and  two 
-daughters. 
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Henry,  the  eldest  son  (to  whom  the  poem  of 
<  The  Traveller'  is  dedicated),  distinguished  him- 
self greatly  both  at  school  and  at  college  ;  but  his 
marriage  at  nineteen  years  of  age  appears  to  have 
been  a  bar  to  his  preferment  in  the  church  ;  and 
ive  believe  that  he  never  ascended  above  a  curacy. 

The  liberal  education  which  the  father  bestowed 
upon  Henry,  had  deducted  so  much  from  a  narrow 
income,  that  when  Oliver  was  born  after  an  inter- 
val of  seven  years  from  the  birth  of  the  former 
child,  no  prospect  in  life  appeared  for  him  but  a 
mechanical  or  mercantile  occupation. 

The  rudiments  of  instruction  he  acquired  from 
a  schoolmaster  in  the  village,  who  had  served  in 
Queen  Anne's  wars  as  a  quarter-master  in  that  de- 
tachment of  the  army  which  was  sent  to  Spain.— 
Being  of  a  communicative  turn,  and  finding  a  rea- 
dy hearer  in  young  Oliver,  this  man  used  frequent- 
ly to  entertain  him  with  what  he  called  his  adven- 
tures ;  nor  is  it  without  probability  supposed,  that 
these  laid  the  foundation  of  that  wandering  dispo- 
sition which  became  afterwards  so  conspicuous  in 
his  pupil. 

At  a  very  early  age  Oliver  began  to  exhibit  in- 
dications of  genius ;  for  when  only  seven  or  eight 
years  old,  he  would  often  amuse  his  father  and  mo- 
ther with  poetical  attempts,  which  attracted  much 
notice  from  them  and  their  friends;  but  his  infant 
mind  does  not  appear  to  have  been  much  elated  by 
their  approbation;  for  after  his  verses  had  been 
admired,  they  were  without  regret  committed  by 
him  to  the  flam.es. 

He  was  now  taken  from  the  tuition  of  the  quon- 
dam soldier,  to  be  put  under  that  of  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Griffin,  schoolmaster  of  Elphin;  and  was  at  the 
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same  time  received  into  the  house  of  his  father's 
brother,  John  Goldsmith,  Esq.  of  Ballyoughter, 
near  that  town. 

Our  author's  eldest  sister  Catharine  (afterwards 
married  to  Daniel  Hodson,  Esq.  of  Lishoy,  near 
Ballymahon)  relates,  that  one  evening,  when  Oliver 
was  about  nine  years  of  age,  a  compai^iy  of  young 
people,  of  both  sexes,  being  assembled  at  his  un- 
cle's, the  boy  was  required  to  dance  a  hornpipe,  a 
youth  undertaking  to  play  to  him  on  the  fiddle- 
Being  but  lately  out  of  the  small  pox,  which  had 
much  disfigured  his  countenance,  and  his  bodily- 
proportions  being  short  and  thick,  the  young  mu- 
sician thought  to  show  his  wit  by  comparing  our 
hero  to  ^sop  dancing ;  and  having  harped  a  little 
too  long,  as  the  caperer  thought,  on  this  bright  idea> 
the  latter  suddenly  stopped,  and  said, 

Our  herald  halh  proclaim'd  this  saying', 

*  See  ^sop  dancing,' — and  his  Monkey  playing*. 

This  instance  of  early  wit,  we  are  told,  decided 
his  fortune ;  for,  from  that  time,  it  was  determined 
to  send  him  to  the  university;  and  some  of  his  re- 
lations, who  were  in  the  church,  offered  to  contri- 
bute towards  the  expense,  particularly  the  Rev. 
Thomas  Contarine,  Rector  of  Kilmore,  near  Car- 
rick-upon^Shannon,  who  had  married  an  aunt  of 
Oliver's.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Green,  also,  whom  we 
have  before  mentioned,  liberally  assisted  in  this 
friendly  design. 

To  further  the  purpose  intended,  he  was  now 
removed  to  Athlone,  where  he  continued  about  two 
years  under  the  Rev.  Mr.  Campbell ;  who  being 
then  obliged  by  ill  health  to  resign  the  charge,  Oli- 
ver was  sent  to  the  school  of  the  Rev.  Patrick 
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Hughes,   at   Edgeworthstown,  in  the   county  of 
Longford.* 

Under  this  gentleman  he  was  prepared  for  the 
university;  and  on  the  1 1th  of  June,  1744,  was  ad- 
mitted a  Sizer  of  Trinity  college,  Dublin,t  under 
the  tuition  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Wilder,  one  of  the  Fel- 
lows, who  was  a  man  of  harsh  temper  and  violent 
passions;  and  Oliver  being  of  a  thoughtless  and 
gay  turn,  it  cannot  be  surprising  that  they  should 
soon  be  dissatisfied  with  each  other. 


*  We  are  told,  that  in  his  last  journey  to  this  school, 
he  had  an  adventure,  which  is  thought  to  have  suggest- 
ed the  plot  of  his  comedy  of  *  She  Stoops  to  Conquer.' — 
Some  friend  had  given  him  a  guinea;  and  in  his  way  to 
Edgeworthstown,  which  was  about  twenty  miles  from  his 
father's  house,  he  had  amused  himself  the  whole  day  with 
viewing  the  gentlemen's  seats  on  the  rode ;  and  at  night- 
fall found  himself  in  the  small  town  of  Ardagh.  Here 
he  inquired  for  the  best  house  in  the  place,  meaning  the 
best  inn;  but  his  informant,  taking  the  question  in  its 
literal  sense,  showed  him  to  the  house  of  a  private  gen- 
tleman ;  where,  calling  for  somebody  to  take  his  horse 
to  the  stable,  our  hero  alighted,  and  was  shown  into  the 
parlour,  being  supposed  to  have  come  on  a  visit  to  the 
master,  whom  he  found  sitting  by  the  fire.  This  gentle- 
man soon  discovered  Oliver's  mistake;  but  being  a  man 
of  humour,  and  learning  from  him  the  name  of  his  father 
(whom  he  knew),  he  favoured  the  deception.  Ohver  or- 
dered a  good  supper,  and  invited  his  landlord  and  land- 
lady, with  their  daughters,  to  partake  of  it :  he  treated 
them  with  a  bottle  or  two  of  wine,  and,  at  going  to  bed, 
ordered  a  hot  cake  to  be  prepared  for  his  breakfast:  nor 
was  it  till  he  was  about  to  depart,  and  called  for  his  bill, 
that  he  discovered  his  mistake.    • 

f  The  celebrated  Edmund  Burke  was  at  the  same  time 
.*  collegian  there. 
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Oliver,  it  seems,  had  one  day  imprudently  invit= 
ed  a  party  of  both  sexes  to  a  supper  and  ball  in  hib 
rooms  ;  which  coming  to  the  ears  of  his  tutor,  the 
latter  entered  the  place  in  the  midst  of  their  jollity, 
abused  the  whole  company-,  and  inflicted  manuitl 
correction  on  Goldsmith  in  their  presence. 

This  mortification  had  such  an  effect  on  the  mind 
of  Oliver,  that  he  resolved  to  seek  his  fortune  in 
some  place  where  he  should  be  unknown ;  accord- 
ingly, he  sold  his  books  and  clothes,  and  quitted 
the  university ;  but  loitered  about  the  streets,  cou» 
sidering  of  a  destimmon,  till  his  money  was  exhaust- 
ed. With  a  solitary  shilling  in  Jiis  pocket,  he  at 
last  left  Dublin  ;  by  abstinence  he  made  this  ^um 
last  him  three  days,  and  then  was  obliged  ^to  part 
by  degrees,  with  the  clothes  off  his  back;  in  short, 
to  such  an  extremity  was  he  reduced,  as  to  find  a 
handful  of  gray-peas,  given  him  by  a  girl  at  a  wake, 
the  most  comfortable  repast  that  he  had^verjnade. 

After  numberless  adventures  in  this  vagrant 
-State,  he  found  his  way  home,  and  was  replaced  urn 
der  his  m.orose  and  merciless  tutor ;  by  wliom  he 
was  again  exposed  to  so  many  mortifications,  as  in- 
duced an  habitual  despondency  of  mind,  and  a  total 
careie&sness  about  his  studies ;  the  consequence  of 
which  was,  that  he  neither  obtained  a  scholarship, 
nor  became  a  candidate  for  the  premiums.  On  the 
25th  of  May,  1747,  he  received  a  public  admoni- 
tion, for  having  assisted  other  collegians  in  a  riot 
occasioned  by  a  scholar  having  been  arrested,  quod 
■seditioni  favisset  et  tujimltuantibus  ofiem  tulisset: 
in  this  case,  however,  he  appears  to  have  fared  bet- 
ter than  some  of- his  companions,  who  were  expell- 
.ed  the  university.  On  the  15th  of  June  following 
iie  was  elected  one  of  the  exhibitioners  on  the  fouE- 
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dation  of  Erasmus  Smyth;  but  was  not  admitted 
to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  till  February 
1749,  which  was  two  years  after  the  usual  period. 

01iver*s  father  now  being  dead,  his  uncle  Con- 
tarine  undertook  to  supply  his  place,  and  wished 
him  to  prepai'e  for  holy  orders.  This  proposal  not 
meeting  with  the  young  man's  inclination,  Mr.  Con*- 
tarine  next  resolved  on  sending  him  to  London^ 
that  he  might  study  law  in  tlie  Temple.  Whilst 
at  Dublin  however,  on  his  way  to  England,  he  fell 
in  with  a  sharper,  who  cheated  him  at  play  of  fifty 
pounds,  which  had  been  provided  for  his  carriage, 
2cc.  He  returned,  and  received  his  uncle^s  for» 
giveness  :  it  was  now  finally  settled  that  he  should 
make  pliysic  his  profession  ;  and  he  departed  for 
Edinbvsrgh,  where  he  settled  about  the  latter  end 
of  the  year  1752.  Here  he  attended  the  lectures 
of  Dr.  Monroe  and  the  other  medical  professors  ; 
but  his  studies  were  by  no  means  regular  ;  and  an 
indulgence  in  dissipated  company,  witli  a  ready 
hand'  to  administer  to  the  necessities  of  whoever 
asked  him,  kept  him  always  poor. 

Havift^,  however,  gone  through  the  usual  cour- 
ses of  physic  and  anatomy  in -the  Scottish  univer- 
sity, Go^Id  smith  wa&  about  to  remove  to  Leyden  to 
complete  his  stitdies  ;  and  his  departure  was  hasten- 
ed,  by  a  debt  to  a  Mr.  Barclay,  a  tailor  at  Edenburgh, 
which  he  had  imprudently  made  his  own  by  becom- 
ing security  for  a  fello^w-student,  who  either  from 
Want  of  principle  or  of  means,  had  failed  to  pay  it :  for 
this  debt  he  was  arrested  ;  but  was  released  by  the 
kindness  of  Dr.  Sleigh  and  Mr.Laughlin  MaclainCj 
whose  friendship  he  had  acquired  at  the  college. 

He  now  embarked  for  Bourdeaux,  on  board  a 
^otch  vessel,  called  the  St.  Andrew's,  Capt.  Johfi 
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Wail,  master.  The  ship  made  a  tolerable  appear- 
ance ;  and,  as  another  inducement  to  our  hero,  he 
was  informed  that  six  agreeable  passengers  were 
to  be  his  company.  They  had  been  but  two  days  at 
sea,  however,  when  a  storm  drove  them  into  New» 
castle-upon  Tyne,  and  the  passengers  went  ashore 
to  refresh  after  the  fatigue  of  their  voyage.  "  Se- 
ven men  and  I  (says  Goldsmith)  were  on  shore  the 
following  evening  ;  but  as  we  were  all  very  mer- 
ry, the  room  door  burst  open  and  there  entered  a 
Serjeant  and  twelve  grenadiers,  with  their  bayonets 
screwed,  who  put  us  all  under  the  King's  arre-st. 
It  seems  my  company  were  Scotchmen  in  the 
French  service,  and  had  been  in  Scotland  to  enlist 
soldiers  for  Louis  XV.  I  endeavoured  all  I  could 
to  prove  my  innocence  ;  however,  I  remained  in 
prison  with  the  rest  a  fortnight,  and  with  difficulty 
got  off  even  then.  But  hear  how  Providence  in- 
terposed in  my  favour :  the  ship,  which  had  set  sail 
for  Bourdeaux  before  I  got  from  prison,  was  wreck- 
ed at  the  mouth  off  the  Garonne,  and  every  one  o£ 
the  crew  drowned.'* — Fortunately  there  was  a  ship 
now  ready  at  Nev/castle,  for  Holland,  on  board  of 
which  he  embarked,  and  in  nine  days  reached  Rot- 
terdam ;  whence  we  travelled  by  land  to  Leyden. 

Here  he  resided  about  a  year,  studying  anatomy 
under  Albinus,  and  chymistry  under  Gambius; 
but  here  as  formerly,  his  little  property  was  des- 
troyed by  play  and  dissipation ;  and  he  is  actually 
believed  to  have  set  out  on  his  travels  with  only 
one  clean  shirt,  and  not  a  guilder  in  his  purse,  trust' 
ing  wholly  to  Providence  for  a  subsistence. 

It  is  generally  understood,  that  in  the  history  of 
his  Philosophic  Vagabond  (Vicar  of  Wakefield, 
chap.  XX.)  he  has  related  many  of  his  ovrn  adyen.' 
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tures,  =>nd  that  when  on  his  pedestrian  tour  through 
Flinders  and  France,  as  he  had  some  knovledle 
of  mus.c,  i,e  turned  what  had  formerly  been  his 

'TSe'dV"'"  r  ?"""'  ""^^"'^  °f  suLi:  ™c 

of  Fl»t  I  <^  ?  ''''^  ""'""«  ""=  harmless  peasants 
of  Flanders  and  among  such  of  the  French  as  ^ere 
poor  enough  to  be  very  merry  ;  for  I  everfmu  d 
them  sprightly  m  proportion  to  Jh'eir  wants    m^i*^ 

fan  7  nT'T  '^''  P.'"'™''^  ''°"^'=  towards  nifh. 
M,  I  played  on  the  German  flute  one  of  my  nwst 
nierry  tunes,  and  that  procured  me  not  only  a  lochr 
>ng,  but  subsistence  for  the  next  d.y.  I  once  or  tw4e 
attempted  to  play  for  people  of  fashion  •  but  lev 
al,.ays  thought  my  performance  odious,  and  ner 
rewarded  me,  even  with  a  trifle.     This  was   o  me 

te  aays  to  play  for  company,  when  playin,-  was 
tty  amusement,  my  n.usic  never  failed  to  t^hrow 
them  „no  raptures,  and  the  ladies  especially  lul 
as  It  was  now  my  only  means,  it  was  i ecei^^ed  witt 
contempt :  a  proof  how  read'y  the  world  ?s  to  "„ 

ed-Vthrd,*^''"''  "'  «"-"'""- is  suppo,": 
ed .     At  the  fliffcrent  monasteries  in  his  tour    es 
peaally  those  of  his  own  nation,  his  learnirien: 

thusT'""',"'  f  ™  '""P"'-'"-^  entertainment  ;^and 
thus  he  made  his  way  to  Swilzerlmri    1„    V •  i 

country  he  first  cultivated  his  p^e  i    ftl  ntrw^h 

any  particular  effect;   for  here   we  finrt  k 

above  two  hundred  lines  of  hi:  ^'^-^^^"'^ 

I  he  story  whicn  has  commonly  been  told,  of  his 

having  acted  as  travelling  tutor  to  a  youno-  rnisc 
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proceeded  to  Padua,  were  he  stayed  six  months, 
and  is  by  some  supposed  to  have  there  taken  his 
degree  of  Bachelor  of  Physic  ;  though  others  are 
of  opinion  that  if  he  ever  really  took  any  medical 
degree  abroad,  it  was  at  Louvain.* 

After  visiting  all  the  northern  part  of  Italy,  he 
travelled,  still  on  foot,  through  France  ;  and  em- 
barking at  Calais,  landed  at  Dover  in  the  summer 
of  175  6,  unknown,  as  he  supposed,  to  a  single  in- 
dividual, and  with  not  a  guinea  in  his  pocket. 

His  first  endeavours  were,  to  procure  employ- 
ment as  an  usher  in  some  school ;  but  the  want  of 
a  recommendation  as  to  chaiacler  and  ability,  ren- 
dered his  efforts  some  time  fruitless  ;  and  how  he 
subsisted  is  not  easy  to  guess.  At  length,  however, 
it  appears  he  procured  an  usher's  place  ;  but  in 
what  part  the  school  was  situated,  or  how  long  he 
continued  in  it,  we  do  not  learn  ;  though  we  may 
form  some  idea  of  the  uncongeniality  of  the  place 
to  his  mind,  from  the  following  passage  in  the  Phi- 
losophic Vagabond ;  "  I  have  been  an  usher  at  a 
boarding  school,  and  may  I  die,  but  I  would  rather 
bt  an  under  turn^'ey  in  Newgate.  I  was  up  early 
and  late  ;  I  was  brow-beat  by  the  master,  hated  for 
my  ugly  face  by  my  mistress,  v.-onied  by  the  boys 
within,  and  never  permitted  to  stir  out  to  meet  ci- 
vility abroud  " 

When  in  a  fit  of  disgust  he  had  quitted  this  aca- 
demy, his  pecuniary  necessities  soon  became  pres- 
sing; to  relieve  v.^iich  he  applied  to  several  apothe- 
caries and  chymists  for  employment  as  a  journey- 
man ;  but  here  his  threadbare  appearance,  awkvrard 

*  In  1769,  it  is  certain,  he  was  admitted  M.  B.  at  Ox- 
ford, which  universra-y  he  visited  in  J'eLruary,  in  com» 
pany  with  Dr.  Johnson. 
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manners,  and  the  want  of  a  recommendation,  oper- 
ated sorely  to  his  prejudice  ;*  till  at  last  a  chymist 
near  Fish-street-hill,  probably  moved  by  compas- 
sion, gave  him  employment  in  his  laboratory,  where 
he  continued  till  he  learned  that  his  old  friend  Dr. 
Sleigh,  of  Edinburgh,  was  in  town  :  on  him  (who 
had,  as  we  have  seen,  formerly  relieved  him  from 
embarrassment)  Goldsmith  waited,  was  kindly  re- 
ceived, and  invited  to  share  his  purse  during  his 
continuance  in  London. 

This  timely  assistance  enabled  our  author  to  com- 
mence medical  practice  at  Bankside  in  Southwark, 
where  he  afterwards  removed  to  the  neighborhood 
of  the  Temple  ;  his  success  as  a  physician  is  not 
known,  but  his  income  was  very  small ;  for  as  he 
used  to  say,  he  got  very  few  fees,  though  he  had 
abundance  of  patients.  Some  addition,  however, 
he  now  began  to  derive  from  the  efforts  of  his  pen ; 
and  it  appears,  that  he  was  for  a  while  with  the  cele- 
brated Samuel  Richardson  as  corrector  of  the  press. 
About  this  time,  he  renewed  his  acquaintance  with 
one  of  the  young  physicians  whom  he  had  known  at 
Edinburgh.  This  was  a  son  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  John 
Milner,  a  dissenting  minister,  who  kept  a  classical 
school  of  eminence  at  Peckham  in  Surry.  Mr. 
Milner  observing  Goldsmith's  uncertain  mode  of 
livmg,  invited  him  to  take  the  charge  of  his  father's 

*  In  a  letter,  dated  Dec,  1757,  he  writes  thus  :  "  At 
London  you  may  easily  imagine  what  difficulties  I  had 
to  encounter ;  without  friends,  recommendations,  mo- 
ney, or  impudence  :  and  that  in  a  country  where  being 
born  an  Irishman  was  sufficient  to  keep  me  unemployed. 
Many  in  such  circumstances,  would  have  recourse  to 
the  friar's  cord,  or  the  suicide's  halter.  But  with  all  miy 
follies  I  had  principle  to  resist  the  one,  and  resolution 
to  combat  the  other." 
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school,  the  Doctor  being  then  confined  by  illness  : 
to  this  he  consented ;  and  Dr.  Milner,  in  return, 
promised  to  exert  his  interest  with  the  India  Di- 
rectors, to  procure  for  him  some  medical  establish- 
ment in  the  Company's  service.  This  promise  he 
faitlifully  performed,  and  Goldsmith  was  actually 
appointed  physician  to  one  of  the  factories  in  India 
in  1758.  It  appears,  however,  that  our  author  ne- 
ver availed  himself  of  this  post,*  but  continued  in 
Dr.  Miiner's  academy  ;  and  in  this  very  year  sold 
to  Mr.  Edward  Dilly,  for  twenty  guineas,  "  The 
Memoirs  of  a  Protestant  condemned  to  the  Gallies 
of  France  for  his  religion.  Written  by  himself 
Translated  from  the  Origi?ial,just  fiublished  at  the 
Hague^  by  James  Willington^  2  vols.  12mo. 

Towards  the  latter  end  of  1758,  Goldsmith  hap- 
pened to  dine  at  Dr.  Milner*s  table  with  Mr.  Ralph 
Griffiths,  the  proprietor  of  The  Monthly  Review, 
who  invited  him  to  write  articles  of  criticism  for 
that  respectable  publication,  on  the  terms  of  a  li- 
beral salary,  besides  board  and  lodging.  By  a 
written  agreement,  this  engagement  was  to  last  for 
a  year  ;  but  at  the  end  of  seven  or  eight  months  it 
was  dissolved  by  mutual  consent,  and  Goldsmith 
took  a  miserable  apartment  in  Green-Arbour-courtj 
Little  Old  Bailay.f  In  this  wretched  hovel,  our 
author  completed  his  "  Intjuiry  into  the  Present 

*  Though  it  is  certain,  that,  in  contemplation  of  going- 
to  India,  he  circulated  Proposals  to  print  by  subscrip- 
tion, "  ^71  Essay  on  the  present  State  of  Taste  and  Liter- 
atwe  ill  T.urope^''  as  a  means  of  defraying  the  expenses 
of  his  fitting  out  for  the  voyage. 

f  An  Engraving  of  the  house,  illustrated  by  a  descrip- 
tion,  was  given  in  the  European  Magazine,  Vol.  xliii> 
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^tate  of  Polite  Literature  in  Eurofie^'^  which  was 
published  in  1759,  by  Dodsley,  and  was  well  re- 
ceived. In  October  of  the  same  year,  he  began 
"  The  Mee^*'  a  weekly  publication,  which  termina- 
ted at  the  eighth  number.  About  this  time,  also, 
he  contributed  some  articles  to  The  Critical  Re- 
view, one  of  which  (we  believe  a  review  of  "  Ovid's 
Epistles,  translated  into  English  verse  by  a  Mr. 
Barret,  Master  of  the  Grammar  School  at  Ashford 
in  Kent")  introduced  him  to  the  acquaintance  of 
Dr.  Smollet,  who  was  then  editor  of  The  Eritisli 
Magazine  ;  and  for  tliat  work  Goldsmith  wrote 
most  of  those  "  Essays"  wliich  were  afterwards 
collected  and  published  in  a  separate  volume.  By 
Dr.  Smollet,  to(j5  he  was  recommended  to  some 
jespectable  booksellers,  particularly  to  Mr.  Johu 
Newbery,  w1k>  well  deserved  the  eulogium  be- 
stowed by  Warburion  on  the  trade  in  general,  as  one 
of"  the  best  judges  and  most  liberal  rewarders  of 
literary  merit.'*  By  Mr.  Newbery,  Goldsmith  was 
engaged  at  a  salary  ot  100/.  a  year  to  write  for  The 
Public  Ledger,  a  series  of  periodical  papers.  These 
he  called  "  Chinese  Letters^"  and  they  were  after- 
%vards  collected  in  two  vols,  under  the  title  of 
**  TJie  Citizen  of  the  World.''*  It  was  soon  after 
this  that  he  commenced  his  acquaintance  with  Dr. 
Johnson. 

The  important  engagement  with  Newbery,  for 
a  hundred  pounds  a  year,  encouraged  Goldsmith 
to  descend  Break -neck-steps,*  and  to  hire  a  decent 
apartment  in  Wine-Office-Couit,  Fleet-Street.— 
Here  he  dropped  the  humble  Mister^  and  dubbed 

*  A  steep  flig-ht  of  stairs  (con^monly  so  termed)  lead- 
ing" from  the  door  of  his  lodging  house  In  Green-Arbour- 
court  to  Fleet-market. 
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5.imself  Doctor  Goldsmith.  Here  also  he  put  the 
finishing  hand  to  his  excellent  novel  called  "  The 
Vicar  oj  JVakeJicld  ;"  but  was,  when  he  had  done, 
extremely  embarrassed  in  his  circumstances,  dun- 
ned by  his  landlady  for  arrears  of  rent,  and  not  dar- 
ing to  stir  abroad  for  fear  of  arrest :  in  fact  she  her- 
self at  length  had  him  arrested  ;  he  then  summoned 
resolution  to  send  a  message  to  Dr.  Johnson,  stating 
that  he  was  in  great  distress,  and  begging  that  he 
^voukl  come  to  him  as  soon  as  possible.  Johnson 
sent  him  a  guinea,  and  promised  to  follow  almost 
immediately.  When  he  arrived,  he  found  Gold- 
smith in  a  violent  passion  with  the  woman  of  the 
house,  but  consoling  himself  as  well  as  he  could 
with  a  bottle  of  Madeira,  which  he  had  already 
purchased  with  a  part  of  the  guinea.  Johnson, 
corking  the  bottle,  desired  Goldsmith  would  be 
calm,  and  consider  in  what  way  he  could  exti'icate 
himself.  The  latter  then  produced  his  novel  as 
ready  for  the  press.  The  Doctor  looked  into  it, 
saw  its  merit,  and  went  away  with  it  to  Mr.  New- 
bery,  who  gave  him  60/.  for  it ;  with  tliis  sum  he 
returned  to  Goldsmith,  who,  with  many  invectives, 
paid  his  landlady  her  rent.  Newbery,  however, 
seems  not  to  have  been  very  sanguine  in  his  hopes 
of  this  novel,  for  he  kept  the  MS.  by  him  near  three 
years  unprinted :  his  ready  purchase  of  it,  proba- 
bly was  in  tlie  way  of  a  benefaction  to  its  distressed 
a»rthor,  rather  than  under  any  idea  of  profit  by  the 
publication. 

Early  in  the  year  1763,  Goldsmith  removed  to 
lodgings  at  Canonbury-house,  Islington,  where  he 
compiled  several  works  for  Mr.  Newbery  ;  am.ong 
which  were,  ''  The  Art  of  Poetry ^^  2  vols.  12mo.  ; 
a  "  L{fe  of  Nash  ;"  and  a  "  History  of  Eyigland^ 
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in  a  Series  of  Letters  from  a  Xobleman  to  his  ^onP  ■ 
This  latter  book  was  for  a  long  time  attributed  to 
George  Lord  Lyttleton. 

In  the  following  year  he  took  chambers  on  the 
upper  story  of  the  Library  stair-case  in  the  Inner 
Temple,  and  began  to  live  in  a  genteel  style.  Still, 
however,  he  was  little  known,  except  among  the 
booksellers,  till  the  year  1765,  when  he  produced 
his  Poem  called  "  The  Traveller  ;  or,  A  prospect  of 
Society^''  which  had  obtained  high  commendation 
from  Dr.  Johnson,  who  declared,  "  that  there  had 
not  been  so  fine  a  Poem  since  the  time  of  Pope  ;'* 
yet  such  was  Goldsmith's  diffidence,  that,  though 
he  had  completed  it  some  years  before,  he  had  not 
courage  enough  to  publish,  till  urged  to  it  by  John- 
son's suggestions.  This  poem  heightened  his  lite- 
rary character  with  the  booksellers,  and  introduced 
him  to  several  persons  of  superior  rank  and  talents, 
as  Lord  Nugent  (afterwards  Earl  of  Clare,)  Mr. 
Burke,  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  Dr.  Nugent,  Mr. 
Bennet  Langton,  Mr.  Topham  Beauclerc,  &c.  and 
he  was  elected  one  of  the  first  members  of  "  The 
Literary  Club,'*  which  had  been  just  instituted  by 
Johnson,  Burke,  and  Sir  Joshua,  and  met  at  the 
Turk's-head,  Gerard-street,  Soho,  every  Friday 
evening. 

His  pathetic  Ballad  of  "  The  Hermit^"  which 
was  also  published  in  1765,  recommended  him  to 
the  Countess  (afterwards  Duchess)  of  Northum- 
berland, who  was  a  generous  patroness  of  merit.— 
In  the  following  year  his  "  Vicar  of  Wakefield^' 
was  printed,  and  universally  read  and  admired. 

His  reputation  being  now  fairly  established  as  a 
novelist,  a  poet,  and  a  critic.  Goldsmith  turned  his 
thoughts  ta  the  drama,  and  set  about  his  comedy 
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called  «  The  Good  Mitur'd  Man:*  This  he  first 
offered  to  Garrick,  who,  after  a  long  fluctuation  be- 
tween doubt  and  encouragement,  at  length  declin- 
ed bringing  it  forward  at  Drury-lane  theatre  ;  it 
was  therefore  taken  to  Co  vent-garden  theatre,  ac- 
cepted by  Mr.  Colman,  and  presented  for  the  first 
time  on  the  29th  of  January,  1768.  It  was  acted 
nine  times ;  and  by  the  profits  of  the  author's  three 
third-nights,  with  the  sale  of  the  copy-right,  a  clear 
five  hundred  pounds  was  produced. 

With  this,  and  some  money  which  he  had  re- 
served out  of  the  produce  of  a  "  Roman  Historxj^* 
in  2  vols.  8vo.  and  other  works,  he  was  enabled  to 
descend  from  his  attic  story  in  the  Inner  Temple, 
and  to  purchase  for  four  hundred  pounds,  and  fur- 
nish elegantly,  a  spacious  set  of  chambers  on  the 
first  floor,  at  No.  2,  Brick-court,  Middle  Temple, 

On  the  establishment  of  the  Royal  Academy, 
in  1769,  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  recommended  Gold- 
smith to  his  Majesty  for  the  Honorary  Professor- 
ship of  History,  which  was  graciously  conferred  on 
him.  In  the  following  year  he  produced  that  high- 
ly finished  Poem  called  "  The  Deserted  Village," 
Previous  to  its  publication,  we  are  told,  the  book- 
seller (Mr.  Griffin,  of  Catharine-street,  Strand) 
had  given  him  a  note  of  a  hundred  guineas  for  the 
copy.  This  circumstance  Goldsmith  mentioned 
soon  afterwards  to  a  friend,  who  observed  that  it 
was  a  large  sum  for  so  small  a  performance.  "  In 
truth,"  replied  Goldsmith,  "  I  think  so  too  ;  it  is 
near  five  shillings  a  couplet,  which  is  much  more 
than  the  honest  man  can  afford,  and,  indeed,  more 
than  any  modern  poetry  is  worth.  I  have  not  been 
easy  since  I  received  it ;  I  will  therefore  go  back, 
and  return  him  his  note  j"  which  he  actually  did .: 
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but  the  sale  was  so  rapid,  that  the  bookseller  soon 
paid  him  the  hundred  guineas,  with  proper  acknow- 
ledgments  for  the  generosity  of  his  conduct. 

Soon  after  the  appearance  of  the  Desened  Vil- 
lage, our  author  paid  a  tribute  to  the  memory  of 
JDr.  Parnetly  in  a  Life  prefixed  to  a  new  edition  o£ 
his  "  Poems  on  several  occasions."  In  the  year 
1771,  he  produced  his  "  History  of  En^land^  from 
the  earliest  times  to  the  death  of  George  IIP  in  4 
vols.  8vo.  for  which  Mr.  Thomas  Davies,  the  book- 
seller, paid  him  five  hundred  pounds. 

The  Earl  of  Lisburne,  one  day  at  a  dinner  of  the 
Royal  Academicians,  lamented  to  Goldsmith  that 
he  should  neglect  the  Muses,  to  compile  histories, 
and  v/rite  novels,  instead  of  penning  poetry,  with 
which  he  was  sure  to  charm  his  readers,  "  My 
Lord,"  replied  our  author  "  in  courting  the  Muses 
I  should  starve  ;  but  by  my  other  labours  I  eat, 
drink,  wear  good  clothes,  and  enjoy  the  luxuries 
of  life." 

Goldsmith  had,  besides  his  regular  works,  much 
of  the  other  business  of  an  author  by  profession  ; 
such  as  penning  Prefaces  and  Introductions  to  the 
books  of  other  writers ;  some  ot  these  have  been 
published  among  his  prose  works  ;  but,  no  doubts 
many  remain  at  this  day  miknown. 

His  second  dramatic  effort,  being  a  eomedy  call- 
ed "  iihe  Stoops  tQ  Conquer  ;  cr.  The  Mistakes  of  a 
JVight"  was  first  presented  at  Covent-garden  thea- 
tre, March  J5,  1773, and  received  with  an  applause 
fully  adequate  to  the  author^s  sanguine  hopes,  and 
contrary  to  the  expectations  of  Mr.  Colman,  wiio 
had  not  Consented  to  receive  the  piece  but  at  the 
earnest  and  reiterated  instances  of  many  friends. 
What  was.  called  sentimental  comedy  had  at  that 
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time  got  an  unaccountable  hold  of  the  public  taste  j 
Keily  was  subserving  this  unbritish  propensity,  hy 
his  "  False  Delicacy,"  See.  and  Goldsmith's  piece 
(which  was  designed  by  him  to  bring  back  the  town 
to  a  relish  of  humour)  being  certainly  in  the  opposite 
extreme,  and  hardly  any  thmg  else  than  a  farce  of 
five  acts  instead  of  two,  Colman,  and  his  actors 
from  him,  had  predestinated  the  play  to  condem- 
nation :  when,  therefore,  towards  the  conclusion  of 
the  first  performance,  the  author  expressed  some 
apprehension  least  one  of  the  jokes  put  into  th& 
mouth  of  Tony  Lumkin  should  not  be  relished  by 
the  audience,  the  Manager,  who  had  been  in  fear 
through  the  whole  piece,  replied,  "  D — n  it  Doc- 
tor, don't  be  terrified  at  a  squib  ;  why,  we  have  been 
sitting  these  two  hours  on  a  barrel  of  gunpowder." 
Goldsmith's  pride  was  so  hurt  at  this  rem.ark,  that 
the  friendship  which  had  till  then  subsisted  be- 
tween him  and  Colman,  was  thenceforth  annihila" 
ted. 

The  piece  had  a  great  run,  and  its  author  clear- 
ed by  the  third-nights,  and  the  sale  of  the  copy,  up- 
wards of  eight  hundred  pounds.  Doctor  Johnson 
said  of  it,  "  That  he  knew  of  no  comedy  for  many 
years  that  bad  so  much  exhilarated  an  atidience^ 
that  had  answered  so  much  the  great  end  of  come- 
dy, the  making  an  audience  merry."  It  certainly 
added  much  to  the  author's  reputation,  and  is  still, 
with  his  "  Good  Natur'd  Man,"  on  the  list  of  act- 
in  i;  plays. 

Our  author  now,  oddly  enough,  took  it  into  his 
head  to  reject  the  title  of  Doctor,  with  which  ho 
had  been  self-invested,  and  lo  assume  the  plain  ad- 
dress of  Mr.  Goldsmith  ;  but  whatever  his  motive 
to  this  might  be,  he  could  not  effect  it  with  the 
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public,  who  to  the  day  of  his  death  called  hkr^ 
Doctor  ;  and  the  same  title  is  usually  annexed  to 
his  name  even  now,  though  the  degree  of  Bache- 
lor of  Physic  was  the  highest  ever  actually  confer- 
red upon  him. 

After  having  compiled  a  History  of  Rome,  and 
two  Histories  of  England,  he  undertook,  and  com- 
pleted in  1773,  "  j1  Mstery  of  the  Earth  and  ani^ 
?nated  A'aturef'*  in  8  vols.  8vo.  which  was  printed 
in  1774,  and  he  received  for  it  eight  hundred  and 
fifty  pounds. 

The  emoluments  which  he  had  derived  from  his 
writings  for  some  few  years  past,  were,  indeed,  ve- 
ry considerable  ;  but  were  rendered  useless  in  ef- 
fect by  an  incautious  liberality,  which  prevented 
his  distinguishing  proper  from  improper  objects 
iji  his  bounty  ;  and  also  by  an  unconquerable  itch 
for  gaming,  a  pursuit  in  which  his  impatience  of 
temper,  and  his  want  of  skill  wholly  disqualified 
him  for  succeeding. 

His  last  production,  "  Retaliatioii^^*  was  written 
for  his  own  amusement,  and  that  of  his  friends  who 
were  the  subjects  of  it.  That  he  did  not  live  to 
finish  it  is  to  be  lamented :  for  it  is  supposed 
that  he  would  have  introduced  more  characters. 

What  he  has  left,  however  is  nearly  perfect  in  its 
kind  ;  with  wonderful  art  he  has  traced  all  the  lead- 
ing features  of  his  several  portraits,  and  given  with 
truth  the  characteristic  peculiarities  of  each  ;  no 
man  is  lam}x>oned,  and  no  man  is  flattered.  The 
occasion  of  the  poem  was  a  circumstance  of  festi  vity . 
A  literary  party  with  which  he  occasionally  dined 
at  the  St.  James's  coffee-house  one  day  proposed 
to  write  epitaphs  on  him.  In  these,  his  person  dia- 
lect, &c.  were  ^ood-humouredly  ridiculed  j  and  as 
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Goldsmith  could  not  disguise  his  feelings  on  the 
occasion,  he  was  called  upon  for  a  Retaliation, 
which  he  produced  at  the  next  meeting  of  the  par- 
ty ;  but  this,  with  his  "  Haunch  of  Venison"  and 
some  other  short  poems,  were  not  printed  till  after 
his  death. 

He  had  at  this  time  ready  for  the  press,  "  The 
Grecian  History,,  from  the  earliest  State  to  the 
death  of  Alexander  the  Greats"  which  was  after- 
wards printed  in  2  vols.  8vo.  He  had  also  formed 
a  design  of  compiling  a  "  Universal  Dictionary  of 
Arts  and  Sciences,"  a  prosfiectus  of  which  he  print- 
ed and  sent  to  his  friends,  many  of  whom  had  pro- 
mised to  furnish  him  with  articles  on  different  sub- 
jects. The  booksellers,  however,  though  they  had 
a  high  opuiion  of  his  abilities,  were  startled  at  the 
bulk,  importance,  and  expense  of  so  great  an  un- 
dertaking, the  execution  of  which  was  to  depend 
upon  a  man  with  whose  indolence  of  temper  and 
method  of  procrastination  they  had  long  been  ac- 
quainted :  the  coldness  with  which  they  met  his 
proposals  was  lamented  by  Goldsmith  to  the  hour 
of  his  death  ;  which  seems  to  have  been  accelerat- 
ed by  a  neglect  of  his  health,  occasioned  by  conti- 
nual vexation  of  mind  on  account  of  his  frequently 
involved  circumstances,  although  the  last  yearns 
produce  of  his  labour  is  generally  believed  to  have 
amounted  to  one  thousand  eight  hundred  pounds. 

In  the  spring  of  1 774,  he  was  attacked  in  a  very 
severe  manner  by  the  strangury,  a  disease  of  which 
he  had  often  experienced  slight  symptoms.  It  nov/ 
induced  a  nervous  fever,  which  required  medical 
assistance  ;  and  on  the  25th  of  March  he  sent  for 
his  friend  Mr.  (now  Dr.)  Hawes,  to  whom  he  rela- 
ted the  symptoms  of  his  maladv,  cxpr^^ssing  at  thc 
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same  time  a  disgust  with  life,  and  a  despondency 
which  did  not  well  become  a  man  of  his  undersitand- 
ing.  He  told  Mr.  Hawes  that  he  had  taken  two 
Ounces  of  ipecacuanha  wine  as  a  emetic,  and  tliut  it 
■was  his  intention  to  take  Dr.  James's  fever  pow- 
ders, which  he  desired  he  would  send  him.  Mr. 
Hawes  represented  to  his  patient  tlie  impropriety  of 
taking  the  medicine  at  that  time  ;  but  no  argument 
could  induce  him  to  relinquish  his  intention.  Find- 
ing this,  and  justly  apprehensive  of  his  putting  this 
rash  resolve  in  execution,  he  requested  permission 
to  send  for  Dr.  Fordyce,  of  whose  medical  abilities 
he  knew  that  Dr.  Goldsmith  had  the  highest  opi- 
nion. Dr.  Fordyce  came,  and  corroborated  tlie 
apothecary's  assertion,  adding  every  argument  that 
he  could  think  of  to  dissuade  him  from  using  the 
powders  in  the  present  case  ;  but  deaf  to  ail  the 
remonstrances  of  his  physician  and  his  friehd,  he 
obstinately  persisted  in  his  resolution. 

The  next  day  Mr.  Hawxs  again  visited  his  pati- 
ent, and,  inquiring  of  him  how  he  did,  Goldsmith 
sighed  deeply,  and,  in  a  dejected  tone,  said,  "  I 
wish  I  had  taken  your  friendly  advice  last  night." 
Dr.  Fordyce  came,  and  finding  the  alarming  smy- 
toms  increase,  desired  Mr.  Hawes  to  propose  send- 
ing for  Dr.  Turton  ;  to  this  Goldsmith  readily  con- 
sented. The  two  physicians  met,  and  held  con- 
sultations twice  a  day,  till  Monday,  April  4,  whea 
their  patient  died. 

Warmth  of  affection  induced  Sir  Joshua  Rey- 
nolds and  other  friends  of  Goldsmith,  to  lay  a  plan 
for  a  sumptuous  public  funeral,  according  to  which 
he  was  to  have  been  interred  in  Westminster  Abbey, 
and  his  pall  to  have  been  supported  by  Lord  SheU 
burne  (now  Marquis  of  Laiisdown,)  Lord  Louth^ 
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Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  Mr.  Edmund  Burke,  the 
Hon.  Topham  Beauclerc,  and  Mr.  Garrici;  ;  but  on 
a  slight  mspection  of  his  affairs,  it  was  found  that 
so  far  from  having  left  property  to  justify  so  ex- 
pensive a  proceeding,  he  was  about  two  thousand 
pounds  in  debt.  Tne  original  intention,  therefore, 
was  abandoned,  and  he  was  privately  interred  in 
the  Temple  burial  ground,  at  5  o'clock  on  Satur- 
day evening,  April  9,  attended  by  the  Rev  Joshua 
Palmer  (nephew  of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  and  now 
Dean  of  Cashel  in  Ireland)  Mr.  Hugh  Kelly,  (Mr. 
now  Dr.)  Hawes,  Messrs.  John  and  Robert  Day, 
and  ^Ir,  Etherington. 

A  subscription,  however,  was  speedily  raised 
among  Goldsmith's  friends,  but  chiefly  by  the  Lite- 
rary Club,  and  a  marble  monument  stone,  executed 
by  Nollekens,  consisting  of  a  large  medallion,  ex- 
hibiting a  good  resemblance  of  our  author  in  pro- 
file, embellished  with  appropriate  ornaments,  was 
placed  in  Westminster  Abbey,  between  those  of 
Gay,  the  poet,  and  the  Duke  of  Argyle,  in  Poet's 
Corner,  having  underneath,  on  a  tablet  of  wiiite 
marble,  an  inscription  from  the  pen  of  iiis  friend 
Dr.  Johnson. 
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AMOXG  those  false  opinions  vvhicli,  hann^  once 
obtained  currency,  have  been  adopted  without  examina- 
tion, may  be  reckoned  the  prevalent  notion,  that,  not- 
withstanding' the  improvement  of  this  country  in  many- 
species  of  literary  composition,  its  poetical  character 
has  been  on  the  decline  ever  since  the  supposed  Augus- 
tan age  of  this  [the  18th]  century.  No  one  poet,  it  is 
true,  has  fully  succeeded  to  the  laurel  of  Dryden  or 
Pope  ;  but  if  without  prejudice  v.'e  compare  the  minor 
poets  of  the  present  age  Iminor,  I  mean,  v.ith  respect  to 
the  quantity,  not  tlie  qnality  of  their  productions,)  with 
those  of  any  former  period,  we  shall,  I  am  convinced, 
nnd  them  greatly  superior  not  only  in  taste  and  correct- 
ness, but  in  every  other  point  of  poetical  excellence. 
The  works  of  m^ny  late  and  present  Vv'rlters  miglit  be 
confidently  appealed  to  in  proof  of  this  assertion  ;  but  it 
will  suffice  to  instance  the  author  v.'ho  is  the  subject  of 
llie  present  Essay ;  and  I  cannot  for  a  moment  hesitate  to 
])lace  the  name  of  Goldsmith,  as  a  poet,  above  that  of 
Addiso)i,  Pavnell,  Tickle,  Conjrev,?,  Lamdoion,  or  any  of 
those  who  fill  the  greater  part  of  the  voluminous  coliec- 
tion  of  the  English  Poels.  Of  these,  the  main  body  has 
obtained  a  prescriptive  right  to  the  honotu-  of  classical 
writers  ;  while  their  works,  ranged  on  the  shelves  as 
necessary  appendages  to  a  modern  library,  are  rarely 
taken  down,  and  contribute  very  little  to  the  stock  of  li- 
terary amusement.  Vv'iiereas  the  pieces  of  Goldsmith 
are  our  fiimiliar  co'iiparions  j  and  supply  passages  for 
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recollection,  when  our  minds  are  eitlier  composed  to 
moral  reflection,  or  warmed  by  strong- emotions  and  ele- 
vated conceptions.  There  is,  I  acknowledge,  much  of 
habit  and  accident  in  the  attachments  we  form  to  parti- 
cular writers ;  yet  I  have  little  doubt,  tliat  if  the  lovers  of 
English  poetry  were  confined  to  a  small  selection  of  au- 
thors. Goldsmith  would  find  a  place  in  the  favourite  list  of 
a  g-reat  majority.  And  it  is,  I  think,  with  much  justice 
that  a  great  modern  critic  has  ever  regarded  this  con- 
currence of  public  favour,  as  one  of  the  least  equivocal 
tests  of  imcommon  merit.  Some  kinds  of  excellence,  it 
is  true,  will  more  readily  be  recogi^ised  than  others  ; 
and  this  will  not  always  be  in  proportion  to  the  degree 
of  mental  power  employed  in  the  respective  productions; 
but  he  who  obtains  general  and  lasting  applause  in  any 
work  of  art,  must  have  happily  executed  a  design  judi- 
ciously formed.  This  remark  is  of  fundamental  conse- 
quence in  estimating  the  poetry  of  Goldsmith  ;  because 
it  will  enable  us  to  hold  the  balance  steady,  when  it  might 
be  disposed  to  incline  to  the  superior  claims  of  a  style  of 
loftier  pretension,  and  more  brilliant  reputation. 

Compared  with  many  poets  of  deserved  eminence, 
Goldsmith  will  appear  characterised  by  his  sijnplicitt/. 
In  his  language  will  be  found  few  of  tliose  figures  whicli 
are  supposed  o^  themselves  to  constitute  poetry  ; — no  vio- 
lent transpositions  ;  no  uncommon  meanings  and  con- 
structions ;  no  epithets  drawn  from  abstract  and  remote 
ideas  ;  no  coinag-e  of  new  words  by  the  rendy  mode  of 
turning  nouns  into  verbs  ;  no  bold  prosopopcia,  or  au- 
dacious metaphor : — it  scarcely  contains  an  expression 
which  might  not  be  used  in  eloquent  and  descri[)ti^■^ 
prose.  It  is  replete  with  imagery;  but  tliat  imagery  is 
drawn  from  obvious  sources,  and  rather  enf(jrces  tha 
simple  idea,  than  dazzles  by  new  and  unexpected  ones. 
It  rejects  not  common  words  and  phriiscs  ;  and  like  the 
language  of  Dryden  and  Otway,  is  thereby  rendered 
the  more  forcible  and  pathetic.  It  is  eminently  nervo'.is 
and  concise ;  and  hence  aflbrds  numerous  passages  which 
dwell  on  the  memory.  With  respect  to  his  matter,  it 
is  taken  fi'om  human  life,  and  the  objects  of  nature.  It 
does  not  body  forth  things  unknown,  and  create  new  he  ' 
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iiigs.  Its  humbler  purpose  is,  to  represent  maRners  and 
characters  as  they  really  exist;  to  impress  strongly  on 
the  heart  moral  and  political  sentiments  ;  and  to  fill' the 
imag-ination  with  a  variety  of  pleasing-  or  affecting  ob- 
jects selected  from  the  stores  of  nature.  If  this  be  not 
the  highest  department  of  poetry,  it  has  the  advantage 
of  being  the  most  universally  agreeable.  To  receive  de- 
light from  the  sublime  fictions  of  Milton,  the  allegories 
of  Spencer,  the  learning  of  Gray,  and  the  fancy  of  Col- 
lins, the  mind  must  liave  been  prepared  by  a  course  of 
particular  study  ;  and  perhaps,  at  a  certain  period  of 
life,  when  the  judgment  exeiv^ises  a  severer  scrutiny 
over  the  sallies  of  the  imagination,  the  relish  for  artifi- 
cial beauties  will  always  abatCj  if  not  entirely  desert  us. 
But  at  every  age,  and  witli  eveiy  degree  of  culture,  cor- 
rect and  well-cliosen  representations  of  nature  must 
please.  We  admire  them  when  young ;  we  recur  to  them 
when  old ;  and  they  chann  us  till  nothing  longer  can 
charm.  Further,  in  forming  a  scale  of  excellence  for  ar- 
tists, we  are  not  only  to  consider  who  works  upon  the 
noblest  design,  but  who  Mils  his  design  best  It  is,  in 
reality,  but  a  poor  excuse  for  a  slovenly  performer  to 
ssy,  *'ma^)iis  atneii  excidit  ansis  ;"  and  the  addition  of 
one  masterpiece  of  any  kind  to  the  stock  of  art,  is  a 
greater  benefit,  than  that  of  a  thousand  abortive  and 
mis-shapen  wonders. 

If  Goldsmith  then  be  referred  to  the  class  o^  desert  p. 
tire  poets,  including  the  description  of  moral  as  well  as 
of  physical  nature,  it  will  next  be  important  to  enquire 
by  what  means  lie  has  attained  the  rank  of  a  m.aster  in  his 
class.  Let  \is  then  obsei-ve  how  lie  has  selected,  com- 
bined, and  contrasted  his  o])iects,  with  what  truth  and 
strength  of  colouring  he  has  expressed  them,  and  to  what 
end  and  purpose. 

As  poetry  and  eloquence  do  not  describe  by  an  exact 
enumeration  of  every  circumstance,  it  is  necessary  to  se- 
lect certain  particulars  which  may  excite  a  sufficiently 
distinct  image  of  the  thing  to  be  represented.  In  this 
selection,  the  great  art  is  to  give  characteristic  marks, 
vhercby  the  object  may  at  once  be  recognised,  M'ithout 
bsing  obscui'cd  in  a  mass  of  common  properties,  which 
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belong  equally  to  many  otliers.  Hence  the  great  supe- 
riority of  particular  images  to  general  ones  in  descrip- 
tion: the  former  identify,  while  the  latter  disguise.  Thus, 
all  tlie  hackneyed  representations  of  the  country,  in  the 
works  of  ordinary  versifiers,  in  whicli  groves,  and  rills, 
and  flowery  meads,  are  introduced  just  as  the  rhyme  and 
measure  require,  present  nothing  to  the  fancy  but  an  in- 
distmct  daub  of  c<jlouring,  in  which  all  the  diversity  of 
nature  is  lost  and  confounded.  To  catch  the  discrimi- 
nating featm-es,  and  present  them  bold  and  prominent, 
by  few,  but  decisive  strokes,  is  the  talent  of  a  master; 
and  h  will  not  be  easy  to  produce  a  superior  to  Goldsmith 
in  this  respect.  The  mind  is  never  in  doubl  as  to  the 
meaning  of  his  figures,  nor  docs  it  languish  over  the  sur- 
vey of  trivial  and  unappropriated  circumstances.  All  is 
alive — all  is  filled — yet  all  is  clear. 

The  proper  combination  of  objects  refers  to  the  im- 
pression they  are  calculated  to  make  on  the  mind  ;  and 
requires  that  they  should  harmonize,  and  reciprocally 
enforce  and  sustain  each  other's  effect.  I'liey  sliould 
unite  in  giving  one  leading  tone  to  the  imagmation  ;  and 
without  a  sameness  of  form,  they  should  blend  in  an  uni- 
formity of  hue.  This,  too,  has  very  successfully  been 
attended  to  by  Goldsmith,  who  has  not  only  sketched 
his  single  figures  with  truth  and  spirit,  but  has  combin- 
ed them  in  the  most  harmonious  and  impressive  groups. 
Nor  has  any  descriptive  poet  better  understood  the  great 
force  of  contrast,  in  setting  of  his  scenes,  and  prevent- 
ing any  approach  to  wearisomeness  by  repetition  of  kin- 
dred objects.  And,  with  great  skill,  he  has  contrived 
that  both  parts  of  his  contrast  should  conspire  in  produc- 
ing- one  intended  moral  effect.  Of  all  these  excellencies, 
examples  will  be  pointed  out  as  we  take  a  cursory  view 
of  the  particular  pieces. 

In  addition  to  the  circumstances  already  noted,  the' 
force  and  clearness  of  representation  de'pend  also  on  the 
diction.  It  has  already  been  observed,  that  Goldsmith's 
language  is  remarkf<ble  for  its  general  simplicity,  and 
the  direct  and  proper  use  of  words.  It  has  ornaments 
but  these  are  not  far-fetched.  The  epithets  employed 
aye  ui^ually  qualities  strictly .  belo-'^gin^  to  the  subject. 
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and  the  true  colouring  of  the  simple  fig-ure.  They  are 
frequentlj'  contrived  to  express  a  necessary-  circumstance 
in  the  description,  and  thus  avoid  the  usual  imputation 
of  being-  expletive.  Of  this  kind  are  "  the  rattling  ter- 
rors of  the  vengeful  snake  ;"  *'  indurated  heart ;"  "  shed 
intolerable  day  ;"  "  matted  woods  ;"  "  ventrous  plough- 
share ;"  "equinoctial  fervours."  The  example*  are  not 
few  of  that  indisputable  mark  of  true  poetic  language, 
where  a  single  word  conveys  an  image  ;  as  in  these  in- 
stances :  "  resignation  gently  slopes  the  way  ;"  *•  sco^s 
out  an  empire  ;"  "  the  vessel  idly  waiting^ops  with  ev'ry 
gale ;"  "  to  ivinnoiv  fragrance  ;"  *'  murmurs  fuctuate  in 
the  gale."  All  metaphor,  indeed,  does  this  in  some  de- 
gree; but  where  the  accessory  idea  is  either  indistinct 
or  incongruous,  as  frequently  happens  when  it  is  intro- 
duced as  an  artifice  to  force  language  up  to  poetry,  the 
effect  is  only  a  gaudy  obscurity. 

The  end  and  purpose  to  which  description  is  directed 
is  what  distinguishes  a  well-planned  piece  from  a  loose 
effusion  ;  for  though  a  vivid  representation  of  striking 
objects  will  ever  afford  some  pleasure,  yet  if  aim  and  de- 
sign be  wanting,  to  give  it  a  basis,  and  stamp  it  with  the 
dignity  of  meaning,  it  will  in  a  long  performance  prove 
flat  and  tiresome.  But  this  is  a  want  which  cannot  be 
charged  on  Goldsmith  ;  for  both  the  Traveller  and  the 
Deserted  Village  have  a  great  moral  in  view,  to  which 
the  whole  of  the  description  is  made  to  tend.  I  do  not 
now  enquire  into  the  legitimacy  of  the  conclusions  he  has 
drawn  from  his  premises  ;  it  is  enough  to  justify  his 
plans,  that  such  a  purpose  is  included  in  them. 

The  versification  of  Goldsmith  is  formed  on  the  gene- 
ral model  tliat  has  been  adopied  since  the  refinement  of 
English  poetry,  and  especially  since  the  time  of  Pope. 
To  manage  rljyme  couplets  so  as  to  produce  a  pleasing 
effect  on  the  ear,  has  since  that  period  been  so  common 
an  attainment,  that  it  merits  no  particular  admiration. 
Goklsmith  may,  I  think,  be  said  to  have  come  up  to  the 
usu:d  standard  of  proficiency  in  this  respect,  without 
having  much  surpassed  it.  A  musical  ear,  and  afa.mili- 
arity  with  the  best  examples,  have  enabled  >im,  without 
much  apparent  study,  cdmcst  always  to  avoid  defect,  end 
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very  often  to  produce  excellence.  It  is  no  censure  oF 
this  poet  to  say  that  his  versification  presses  less  on  the 
attention  ttian  his  matter.  In  fact,  he  has  none  of  those 
peculiarities  of  versifying",  whether  improvements  or  not, 
that  some  who  aim  at  distinction  in  this  point  have  adopt- 
ed. He  g-enerally  sns]oends  or  closes  the  sense  at  the 
end  of  the  line  or  of  the  couplet ;  and  therefore  does  not 
often  g-ive  examples  of  that  greater  compass  and  variety 
of  melody  which  is  obtained  by  long-er  clauses,  or  by 
breaking  the  coincidences  of  the  cadence  of  sound  and 
meaning.  He  also  stadiously  rejects  triplets  and  alex- 
andrines, lint  allow  ing  for  the  want  of  these  sources 
of  variety,  'he  has  sufficiently  avoided  monotony  ;  and  in 
the  usuai  flow  of  his  measure,  he  has  gratified  the  ear 
with  as  much  change,  as  judiciously  shifting  the  line- 
pauses  can  produce. 

Having  made  these  general  observations  on  the  nature 
of  Goldsmith's  poetry,  I  proceed  to  a  survey  of  his  prin- 
cipal pieces 

The  Traveller,  or  Prospect  of  Society ,  was  first  sketch- 
ed out  by  the  author  during-  a  tour  ni  Europe,  great  part 
of  which  he  performed  on  foot,  and  in  circumstances 
which  afforded  him  the  fullest  means  of  becoming  ac- 
quainted with  the  most  mnnermis  class  in  society,  pecu- 
liarly termed  the  people  The  date  of  the  first  edition  is 
17&5.  It  begins  in  the  gloomy  mood  natural  to  genius 
in  distress,  when  wandering  alone, 

"  Remote,  unfriended,  melancholy,  slow." 

After  an  affectionate  and  regretful  glance  to  the  peace- 
ful seat  of  fratern.'il  kindness,  and  some  expressions  of 
self  pity,  the  poet  sits  down  amid.  Alpine  solitudes  to 
spend  a  pensive  hour  meditating  on  the  state  of  man- 
kind. He  finds  that  the  natives  of  every  land  regard 
tlieir  own  with  preference  ;  whence  he  is  led  to  this  pro- 
position,— that  if  we  impartially  compare  the  advantages 
belonging  to  different  countries,  we  shall  conclude 
that  an  equal  portion  of  good  is  dealt  to  all  the  liuman 
race.  He  further  supposes,  that  every  nation,  having  in 
viev/ one  pecviliar  species  of  happiness,  models  life  to 
that  alone ;  whence  this  favourite  klud  pushed  to,  an  ex- 
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treme,  becomes  a  source  of  peculiar  evils.  To  exempli- 
fy this  by  instances,  is  the  business  of  the  subsequent 
descriptive  part  of  the  piece. 

Italy  is  the  first  country  that  comes  under  review.  Its 
general  landscape  is  painted  by  a  few  characteristic 
strokes,  and  the  felicity  of  its  climate  is  displayed  in  ap- 
propriate imagery.  The  revival  of  arts  and  commerce 
in  Italy,  and  their  subsequent  decline,  are  next  touched 
upon ;  and  hence  is  derived  the  present  disposition  of 
the  people — easily  pleased  with  splendid  trifles,  the 
wrecks  of  their  former  g-randeur  ;  and  sunk  into  an  en- 
feebled moral  and  intellectual  character,  reducing  them 
to  the  level  of  children. 

From  these  he  turns  with  a  sort  of  disdain,  to  view  a 
nobler  race,  hardened  by  a  rigorous  climate,  and  by  the 
necessity  of  unabating  toil.  These  are  the  Swiss,  who 
find,  in  the  equality  of  their  condition,  and  their  igno- 
rance of  other  modes  of  life,  a  source  of  content  which 
remedies  the  natural  evils  of  their  lot.  There  cannot  be 
a  more  delightful  picture  than  the  poet  has  drawn  of  the 
Swiss  peasant,  going  forth  to  his  morning's  labour,  and 
returning  at  night  to  the  bosom  of  domestic  happiness. 
It  sufficiently  accounts  for  that  patriot  passion  for  which 
they  have  ever  been  so  celebrated,  and  which  is  here 
described  in  lines  that  reach  the  heart,  and  is  illustrat- 
ed by  a  beautiful  simile.  But  this  state  of  life  has  also 
its  disadvantages.  The  sources  of  enjoyment  being  few, 
a  vacant  listlessness  is  apt  to  creep  upon  the  breast ;  and 
if  nature  urges  to  throw  this  off  by  occasional  bursts  of 
pleasure,  no  stimulus  can  reach  the  purpose  but  gross 
sensual  debauch.  Their  morals,  too,  like  their  enjoy- 
ments, are  of  a  coarse  texture.  Some  sterner  virtues 
hold  higii  dominion  in  their  breast,  but  all  the  gentler 
and  more  refined  qualities  of  the  heart,  which  soften  and 
sweeten  life,  are  exiled  to  milder  climates. 

To  the  more  genial  climate  of  France  the  Traveller 
next  repairs,  and  in  a  very  pleasing  rural  picture  he  in- 
troduces himself  in  the  capacity  of  musician  to  a  village 
party  of  dancers  beside  the  murmuring  Loire.  The  lead, 
jnjg'  feature  of  this  nation  he  represents  as  being  the  love 
of  praiee  ;  which  passion,  while  it  inspires  sentiments  of 
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honour,  and  a  desire  of  pleasing-,  also  aflTords  a  freft 
course  to  folh",  and  nourishes  vanity  and  ostentation. 
The  soul  accustomed  to  depend  for  its  happiness  on  fo- 
reig-n  applause,  shifts  its  principles  with  the  cliange  of 
fashion,  and  is  a  stranger  to  the  value  of  self-approba*' 
tion. 

The  strong- contrast  to  this  national  character  is  sought 
in  Holland  ;  a  most  graphical  description  of  the  scenery 
presented  by  that  singular  country  introduces  the  mo- 
ral portrait  of  the  people.  From  the  necessity  of  un- 
t;easing  labour,  induced  by  their  peculiar  circumstances, 
a  habit  of  industry  has  been  formed,  of  which  the  natu- 
ral consequence  is  a  love  of  gain.  The  possession  of  ex- 
uberant wealth  has  given  rise  to  the  arts  and  conveni- 
ences of  life ;  but  at  the  same  time  has  introduced  a  craf- 
ty, cold,  and  mercenary  temper,  which  sets  eveiy  thing, 
even  liberty  itself,  at  a  price.  How  different,  exclaims 
the  poet,  from  their  Belgian  ancestors  !  how  different 
from  the  present  race  of  Britain  ! 

To  Britain,  then,  he  turns,  and  begins  with  a  slight 
sketch  of  the  country,  in  which,  he  says,  the  mildest 
charms  of  creation  are  combined, 

"  Extremes  are  only  in  the  master's  mind." 

He  then  draws  a  very  striking  picture  of  astern,  thought- 
ful, independent  freeman,  a  creature  of  reason,  unfashi- 
oned  by  the  common  forms  of  life,  and  loose  from  all  its 
ties  ; — and  this  he  gives  as  the  representative  of  the  En- 
glish character.  A  society  formed  by  such  unyielding 
self-dependent  beings,  will  naturally  be  a  scene  of  vio- 
lent political  contests,  and  ever  in  a  ferment  with  party. 
And  a  still  worse  fate  awaits  it ;  for  the  ties  of  nature, 
duty,  and  love,  failing,  the  fictitious  bonds  of  wealth  and 
law  must  be  emplo3'ed  to  hold  together  such  a  reluctant 
association  ;  whence  the  time  may  come,  that  valour, 
learning,  and  patriotism  may  all  lie  levelled  in  one  sink 
of  avarice.  These  are  the  ills  of  freedom  ;  but  the  poet, 
who  would  only  repress  to  secure,  goes  on  to  deliver  his 
ideas  of  the  cause  of  such  mischiefs,  which  he  seems  to 
place  in  the  usurpations  of  aristocratical  upon  regal  au- 
thority ;  and  with  great  energy  he  expresses  his  indig? 
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nation  at  the  oppressions  the  poor  suffer  from  their  pet- 
ty  tyrants.  This  leads  him  to  a  kind  of  anticipation  of 
the  subject  of  his  deserted  villag-e,  Avhere,  laying- aside 
the  politician,  and  resuming  the  poet,  he  describes,  by  a 
few  highly  pathetic  touches,  the  depopulated  fields,  the 
ruined  villag-e,  and  the  poor  forlorn  inhabitants  driven 
from  tlieir  beloved  home,  and  exposed  to  all  the  perils  of 
the  trans-atlantic  wilderness.  It  is  by  no  means  my  in- 
tention to  enter  into  a  discussion  of  Goldsmith's  politi- 
cal opinions,  which  bear  evident  marks  of  confused  110- 
tions  and  heated  imagination.  I  shall  confine  myself  to 
a  remark  upon  the  English  nation;il  character,  which  v.ill 
apply  to  him  in  common  with  various  other  v.'riters,  na- 
tive and  foreign. 

This  country  has  long  been  in  the  possession  of  more 
unrestrained  freedom  of  tiiii-king  and  acting  than  any- 
other  perliaps  that  ever  existed;  :iconsequence  ofwliich 
has  been,  that  all  those  peculiarities  of  character,  v.  hich 
in  other  nations  rcmuin  concealed  in  the  general  mass^^ 
have  here  stood  forth  prominent  and  conspicuous  .-  and 
these  being  from  their  nature  calculated  to  draw  atten- 
tion, have  by  superficial  observers  been  mistaken  for  the 
general  character  of  the  people.  Ihis  hus  been  parti- 
cularly the  case  with  political  distinction.  From  \]je 
publicity  of  ail  proceedir.gs  in  the  legislative  part  of  our 
constituiion,  and  the  independence  with  which  man}  cct^ 
all  party  differences  -ai-e  .strongly  marked,  and  public 
men  take  their  side  with  openness  and  confidence.  Pub- 
lic topics,  too,  are  discussed  by  all  ranks  ;  and  whi;te- 
ver  seeds  there  are  in  any  part  of  the  society  of  spirit 
and  activity,  have  full  opportvmily  of  gcrminaiirg.  But 
to  imagine  thattliese  busy  and  high-spirited  chai-acters 
compose  a  majority  of  the  community,  or  periians  a 
much  greater  proportion  th.  n  in  other  countries,  is  a  de- 
lusion. This  nation,  as  a  bod^ ,  is,  like  all  others,  cliar^ 
acterised  by  circtimstances  of  its  situation^  an.d  a  rich 
commercia'  people,  long  trained  tosociet^^,  inhabiting  a 
climate  where  many  tilings  are  necessary  to  the  comfort 
of  life,  and  under  a  government  abounding  witii  -riicndid 
distinctions,  cannot  possibly  be  a  knot  of  philosophers 
ftnd  patriots.  ,  : 
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To  return  from  this  digression.  Though  it  Is  pro- 
bablethat  few  of  Goldsmith's  readers  will  be  convinced, 
even  from  the  instances  he  has  himself  produced,  that 
the  happiness  of  man  is  every  where  equal ;  yet  all  will 
feel  the  force  of  the  truly  philosophical  sentiment  which 
concludes  the  piece,.  ...that  man's  chief  bliss  is  ever  seat- 
ed in  his  mind ;  and  that  a  small  part  of  real  felicity- 
consists  in  what  human  governments  can  either  bestow 
or  withhold. 

The  Deserted  Village y  first  printed  in  1769,  is  the 
companion-piece  of  the  Traveller,  formed  like  it,  upon 
a  plan  which  unites  description  with  sentiment,  and  em- 
ploys both  in  inculcating-  apolitical  moral.  It  is  a  view 
of  the  prosperous  and  ruined  state  of  a  country  villag-e, 
with  reflections  on  the  cases  of  both.  Such  it  may  be 
defined  in  prose  ;  but  the  disposition,  management,  and 
coloiu-ing  of  the  piece,  are  all  calculated  for  poetical 
effect.  It  begins  with  a  delightful  picture  of  Auburn 
when  inhabited  by  a  happy  people.  The  view  of  the 
village  itself,  and  the  rural  occupations  and  pastimes 
of  its  simple  natives,  is  in  the  best  style  of  painting  by 
a  selection  of  characteristic  circumstances.  It  is  im- 
mediately contrasted  by  a  similar  bold  sketch  of  its  ru- 
ined and  desolated  condition.  Then  succeeds  an  ima- 
ginary state  of  England,  in  a  kind  of  golden  age  of 
equality ;  with  its  contrast  likewise.  The  apostrophe 
tliat  follows,  the  personal  complaint  of  the  poet,  and  the 
portrait  of  a  sage  in  retirement,  are  sweetly  sentiment- 
al touches,  that  break  the  continuity  of  description. 

He  returns  to  Auburn,  and  having  premised  another 
masterly  sketch  of  its  two  states,  in  which  the  images 
are  chiefly  drawn  from  sounds,  he  proceeds  to  what 
may  be  called  the  interior  history  of  the  village.  In  his 
first  figure  he  has  tried  his  strength  with  Dryden.  The 
parish-priest  of  that  great  poet,  improved  from  Chaucer, 
is  a  portrait  full  of  beauty,  but  drawn  in  a  loose,  unequal 
manner,  with  the  flowing  vein  of  digressive  thought  and 
imagery  that  stamps  his  style.  The  subject  of  the 
draught,  too,  is  considerably  different  from  that  of 
Goldsmith,  having  more  of  the  ascetic  and  mortified 
cast,  in  conformity  to  the  saintly  model  of  the  Roman 
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Catholic  priesthood.  The  pastor  of  Auburn  is  more  hu. 
man,  but  is  not  on  that  account  a  less  venerable  and  in- 
teresting figure  ;  though  I  know  not  whether  ail  will 
be  pleased  with  his  familiarity  with  vicious  characters, 
wliich  goes  beyond  the  purf>ose  of  mere  reformation 
The  description  of  him  in  his  professional  character  is 
truly  admirable  ;  and  the  similes  of  the  bird  instructing 
his  young  to  fly,  and  the  tall  cliff  rising  above  the  storm, 
have  been  universally  applauded.  The  first,  I  believe, 
is  original ;... .the  second  is  not  so,  though  it  has  proba- 
bly  never  been  so  well  drawn  and  applied.  The  sub- 
sequent sketches  of  the  village  school-master  and  ale- 
house, are  close  imitations  of  nature  in  low  life  like 
the  pictures  of  Teniers  and  Hogarth.  Yet  even  these 
humorous  .  scenes  slide  imperceptibly  into  sentiment 
and  pathos  ;  and  the  comparison  of  the  simple  plea- 
sures of  the  poor,  with  the  splendid  festivities  of  the 
opulent,  rises  to  the  highest  style  of  moral  poetry. 
Who  has  not  felt  the  force  of  that  reflection, 

*'  The  heart  distrusting  asks,  if  this  be  joy  ?'* 

The  writer  then  falls  into  a  strain  of  reasoning  against 
luxury  and  superfluous  wealth,  in  which  the  sober  en- 
quirer will  find  much  serious  truth,  though  mixed  with 
poetical  exaggeration.  The  description  of  the  coiurast- 
cd  scenes  of  magnificence  and  misery  in  a  great  metro- 
polis, closed  by  the  pathetic  figure  of  the  forlorn  and 
ruined  female,  is  not  to  be  surpassed. 

Were  not  the  subjects  of  Goldsmith's  description  so 
skilfully  varied,  the  uniformity  of  nnanner,  consisting  in 
an  enumeration  of  single  circumstances,  generally  depict- 
ed in  single  lines,  might  tire  ;  but  where  is  the  reader 
who  can  avoid  being  hurried  along  by  the  switt  current 
of  imagery,  when  to  such  a  passage  as  the  last  succeeds 
a  landscape  fraught  with  all  the  sublime  terrors  of  tlie 
torrid  zone  ; — and  then,  an  exquisitely  tender  history- 
piece  of  the  departure  of  the  villagers  ;  concluded  v.'iih 
a  group  (slig-htly  touched  indeed;  of  allegorical  persoii- 
ages  ?  A  noble  address  to  the  genius  of  poetry,  in 
which  is  compressed  the  moral  of  the  whole,  gives  a 
dignified  finishing  to  the  work. 

c 
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If  we  compare  these  two  principal  poems  of  Golti- 
smith,  we  may  say,  that  tlie  Traveller  is  formed  upon  a 
more  rei^ular  plan',  has  a  higher  purpose  in  view,  more 
abounds  in  thoug-ht,  and  in  the  expression  of  moral  and 
philosophical  ideas  ;  the  Desei'ted  Village  has  more  ima- 
ge rv,  more  variety,  more  pathos,  more  of  the  peculiar 
character  of  poetry.  In  the  first,  the  moral  and  natural 
descriptions  are  more  general  and  elevated  ;  in  the  se- 
cond, they  are  more  particular  and  interesting.  Both 
are  truly  original  productions ;  but  the  Deserted  Vil- 
lage has  less  peculiarity,  and  indeed  has  given  rise  to 
imitations  which  may  stand  in  some  parallel  with  it ; 
while  the  Traveller  remains  an  uniqns. 

With  regard  to  Goldsmith's  other  poems,  a  few  re- 
marks will  suffice.  The  Nei^iit^  printed  in  the  same 
year  wfth  the  Traveller,  has  been  a  very  popular  piece^ 
as  might  be  expected  of  a  tender  tale  prettily  told.  It 
is  called  a  Ballad,  but  I  think  with  no  correct  applica- 
tion of  that  term,  which  properlv  means  a  stor}-  related  in 
language  either  naturally  or  affectedly  rude  and  simple. 
It  has  been  a  sort  of  fashion  to  admire  tliese  productions  5 
yet  in  thereally  ancient  ballads,  for  one  stroke  of  beauty, 
there  are  pages  of  insipidity  -md  vulgarity  ;  and  the  imi- 
tations have  beenp  leasing  in  proponion  as  they  approach- 
ed more  finished  compositions.  In  Goldsmith's  Het-mit, 
the  language  is  always  polished,  and  often  ornamented. 
The  best  things  in  it  are  some  neat  turns  of  moral  and 
pathetic  sentiment,  given  with  a  simple  conciseness  that 
fi's  them  for  being  retained  in  the  memory.  As  to  the 
siory,  it  has  little  fancy  or  contrivance  to  recommend  it. 

We  have  already  seen  that  Goldsmith  possessed  hu- 
mour ;  and  exclusively  of  his  comedies,  pieces  profes- 
sedly humorous  form  a  part  of  his  poetical  remains.  His 
imitations  of  Swift  are  happy  but  they  are  imitations. 
His  tale  oft]\e  Double  Ti^anrforTnation  may  vie  with  tliose 
ofV'iior.  His  own  natural  vein  of  easy  humour  flow.s 
freely  in  his  Havnch  of  Venhon  and  Retaliation  ,-  the  first, 
an  admirable  specimen  of  a  very  ludicrous  story  made 
out  of  a  common  incident  by  the  help  of  conversation  and 
character;  the  other  an  original  thought,  in  wliich  his 
talent  at  drawing  portraits,  witli  a  mixture  of  the  se?i- 
O'as  andtlie  comic^  is  most  happlily  diiplayed. 


A  PROLOGLE, 

WBITTEX  AND  SPOKEN  BY  THE 

POET  LABERIUS, 

A  Roman  Xni^hf,  whom  Cazar  forced  upon  the  Sta^e. 

PRESERVED  BY  MACROBIUS.* 


WHAT !  no  way  left  to  shun  th'  inglorious  stage. 
And  save  from  infamy  my  sinking  age  1 
Scarce  half-alive,  oppressed  with  many  a  year, 
What  in  the  name  of  dotage  drives  me  here  ? 
A  time  there  was,  when  glory  was  my  guide. 
Nor  force  nor  fraud  could  turn  my  steps  aside  ; 
Unaw'd  by  power,  and  unappall'd  by  fear, 
With  honest  thrift  I  held  my  honour  dear : 
But  this  vile  hour  disperses  all  my  store, 
And  all  my  hoard  of  honour  is  no  more; 
For  ah  !  too  partial  to  my  life's  decline, 
Caesar  persuades,  submission  must  be  mine  ; 
Him  I  obey,  whom  heaven  itself  obeys, 
Hopeless  of  pleasing,  yet  inclined  to  please. 
Here  then  at  once  I  welcome  every  shame. 
And  cancel  at  threescore  a  life  of  fame  ; 
No  more  my  titles  shall  my  children  tell. 
The  old  buffoon  will  fit  my  name  as  well ; 
This  day  beyond  its  term  my  fate  extends, 
For  life  is  ended  when  our  honour  ends. 


*  This  translation  was  first  printed  in  one  of  our  Au- 
thor's earhest  works,  **  The  Present  State  of  Learning' 
Ivi  Europe,"  12mo.  1759  ;  but  was  omitted  in  the  second 
edition  v/hich  appeared  in  1774. 


THE 


DOUBLE  TRANSFORMATION. 

A   TALE* 


SECLUDED  from  domestic  strife; 
Jack  Book-worm  led  a  college  life  ; 
A  fellowship,  at  twenty-five, 
Made  him  the  happiest  man  alive  ; 
He  drank  his  glass,  and  crack'd  his  joke, 
And  freshmen  wondered  as  he  spoke. 

Such  pleasures,  unallay*d  with  care, 
Could  any  accident  impair  ? 
Could  Cupid's  shaft  at  length  transfix 
Our  swain  arriv'd  at  thirty-six  ? 
O  had  the  archer  ne'er  come  down 
To  ravage  in  a  country  town  ! 
Or  Flavia  been  content  to  stop 
At  triumphs  in  a  Fleet-street  shop  : 
O  had  her  eyes  forgot  to  blaze  1 
Or  Jack  had  wanted  eyes  to  gaze, 

O  ! But  let  exclamation  cease, 

Her  presence  banish'd  all  his  peace. 
So  with  decorum  all  things  carry'd  ; 
Miss  frown'd,  and  blush'd,  and  then  was married. 

Need  we  expose  to  vulgar  sight 
The  raptures  of  the  bridal  night  ? 
Need  we  intrude  on  hallow'd  ground, 
Or  draw  the  curtains  clos'd  around  ? 

*  This  and  the  following  poems  were  published  hy 
Dr.  Goldsmith,  inliis  volume  of  Essays,  which  appeared 
in  1765. 
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Let  it  suffice,  that  each  had  charms ; 
He  clasp'd  a  goddess  in  his  arms ; 
And,  though  she  felt  his  usage  rough, 
Yet  in  a  man  'twas  well  enough. 

The  honey-moon  like  light'ning  flew, 
The  second  brought  its  transports  too. 
A  third,  a  fourth,  were  not  amiss, 
The  fifth  was  friendship  mix'd  with  bliss: 
But,  when  a  twelvemonth  pass'd  away. 
Jack  found  his  goddess  made  of  clay; 
Found  half  the  charms  that  deck'd  her  face 
Arose  from  powder,  shreds,  or  lace ; 
But  still  the  worst  remain'd  behind. 
That  very  face  had  robb'd  her  mind. 

Skill'd  in  no  other  arts  was  she. 
But  dressing,  patching,  repartee  j 
And,  just  as  humour  rose  or  fell, 
By  turns  a  slattern  or  a  belle ; 
'Tis  true  she  dress'd  with  modern  grace^ 
Half  naked  at  a  ball  or  race ; 
But  when  at  home,  at  board  or  bed. 
Five  greasy  night-caps  wrapp'd  her  head. 
Could  so  much  beauty  condescend 
To  be  a  dull  domestic  friend  ? 
Could  any  curtain  lectures  bring 
To  decency  so  fine  a  thing  ? 
In  short,  by  night,  'twas  fits  or  fretting ; 
By  day,  'twas  gadding  or  coquetting. 
Fond  to  be  seen,  she  kept  a  bevy 
Of  powder'd  coxcombs  at  her  levy; 
The  'squire  and  captain  took  their  stations, 
And  twenty  otlier  near  relations  ; 
Jack  suck'd  his  pipe,  and  often  broke 
A  sigh  in  suffocating  smoke; 
While  all  their  hours  were  pass'd  between 
Insulting  repartee  or  spleen. 
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Thus,  as  her  faults  each  day  v/ere  known. 
He  thinks  her  features  coarser  grown  ; 
He  fancies  every  vice  she  shews, 
Or  thins  her  lip,  or  points  her  nose  : 
Whenever  rage  or  envy  rise, 
How  wide  her  mouth,  how  wild  her  eyes ; 
He  knov/s  not  how,  but  so  it  is, 
Her  face  is  grown  a  knowing  phiz ; 
And,  though  her  fops  are  wond'rous  civil, 
He  thinks  her  ugly  as  the  devil. 

Now,  to  perplex  the  ravell'd  noose, 
As  each  a  different  way  pursues, 
While  sullen  or  loquacious  strife 
Promis'd  to  hold  them  on  for  life. 
That  dire  disease,  whose  ruthless  power 
Withers  the  beauty's  transient  flower: 
Lo  I   the  small  pox,  whose  horrid  glare 
Levell'd  its  terrors  at  the  fair ; 
And,  rifling  every  youthful  grace, 
Left  but  the  remnant  of  a  face. 

The  glass,  grown  hateful  to  her  sight. 
Reflected  now  a  perfect  fright : 
Each  former  art  she  vainly  tries 
To  bring  back  lustre  to  her  eyes. 
In  vain  she  tries  her  paste  and  creams. 
To  smooth  her  skin,  or  hide  its  seams; 
Her  country  beaux  and  city  cousins. 
Lovers  no  more,  flew  off  by  dozens: 
The  'squire  himself  was  seen  to  yield, 
And  e'en  the  captain  cjuit  the  field. 

Poor  madam  now  condemn'd  to  hack 
The  rest  of  life  with  anxious  Jack, 
Perceiving  others  fairly  flown, 
Attempted  pleasing  him  alone ; 
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5ack  soon  was  dazzled  to  behold 
Her  present  face  surpass  the  old ; 
With  modesty  her  checks  are  dy'dj 
Humility  displaces  pride; 
For  tawdiy  finery  is  seen 
A  person  ever  neatly  clean  : 
No  more  presuming  on  her  sway. 
She  learns  good-nature  every  dayj 
Serenely  gay,  arid  strict  in  duty, 
Jack  finds  his  wife  a  perfect  beauty. 


A  NEW  SIMILE, 

IN  THE  MANNER  OF  S\VIFT. 


LONG  had  I  sought  in  vain  to  find 
A  likeness  for  the  scribbling  kind  ; 
The  modern  scribbling  kind,  who  write. 
In  wit,  and  sense,  and  nature's  spite : 
'Till  reading,  I  fori^ot  what  day  on, 
A  chapter  out  of  Took's  Pantheon, 
I  think  I  met  with  something  there. 
To  suit  my  purpose  to  a  hair  ; 
But  let  us  not  proceed  too  furious, 
First  please  to  turn  to  god  Mercurius  ! 
You^ll  find  him  pictur'd  at  full  length 
In  book  the  second,  page  the  tenth : 
The  stress  of  all  my  proofs  on  him  I  lay. 
And  now  proceed  we  to  our  simile. 
Imprimis,  pray  observe  his  hat, 
Wines  unon  either  side. ...mark  that. 
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Well !  what  is  it  from  thence  we  gather 
Why  these  denote  a  brain  of  feather. 
A  brain  of  feather  I    very  right, 
With  wit  that's  flighty,  learning  lights 
Such  as  to  modern  bards  decreed; 
A  just  comparison.... proceed. 

In  the  next  place,  his  feet  peruse, 
Wings  grow  again  from  both  his  shoes ; 
Design'd,  no  doubt,  their  part  to  bear, 
And  waft  his  godship  through  the  air; 
And  here  my  simile  unites. 
For  in  a  modern  poet's  flights, 
I'm  sure  it  may  be  justly  said, 
His  feet  are  useful  as  his  head. 

Lastly,  vouchsafe  t'  observe  his  hand, 
Fiii'd  with  a  snake=encircled  wand; 
By  classic  authors  terniM  cuduceus, 
And  highly  fttm'd  for  several  uses. 
To  wit.. ..most  wond'rously  endu'd. 
No  poppy  water  half  so  good  ; 
For  let  folks  only  get  a  touch, 
Its  soporific  virtue's  such, 
Though  ne'er  so  much  awake  before, 
That  quickly  they  begin  to  snore. 
Add  too,  what  certain  writers  tell, 
With  this  he  drives  men's  souls  to  helL 

Now  to  apply  begin  v/e  then ; 
His  wand's  a  modern  author's  pen  ; 
The  serpents  round  about  it  twin'd, 
Denote  him  of  the  reptile  kind  ; 
D'-note  the  rage  with  which  he  writesj 
His  frothy  slaver,  venom'd  bites  ; 
An  equal  semblance  still  to  keep, 
Alike  too  both  conduce  to  sleep. 
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This  difference  only,  as  the  god 
Drove  souls  to  Tart'rus  with  his  rod, 
With  his  goosequill  the  scribbling  elf. 
Instead  of  others,  damns  himself. 

And  here  my  simile  almost  tript, 
Yet  grant  a  word  by  way  of  postscript. 
Moreover,  Merc'ry  had  a  failing  : 
Well !  what  of  that  ?  out  with  it.... stealing, 
In  which  all  modern  bards  agree, 
Being  each  as  great  a  thief  as  he : 
But  e'en  this  deity's  existence 
Shall  lend  my  simile  assistance. 
Our  modern  bards  !   why  what  a  pox  < 

Are  they  but  senseless  stones  and  blocks. 


DESCRIPTION 

OF    AN 

AUTHOR'S  BED  CHAIMBER. 


WHERE  the  Red  Lion  staring  o*er  the  way, 
Invites  each  passing  stranger  that  can  pay ; 
Where  Calvert's  butt,  and  Parson's  black  cham- 
paign, 
Regale  the  drabs  and  bloods  of  Drury-Iane ; 
There,  in  a  lonely  room,  from  bailiffs  snug, 
The  Muse  found  Scroggen  stretch'd  beneath  a  rug  ; 
A  window,  patch'd  with  paper,  lent  a  ray, 
That  dimlv  shevr'd  the  state  in  which  he  lay  j 
c    2 
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The  sanded  floor  that  grits  beneath  the  tread ; 
The  humid  wall  with  paltry  pictures  spread  : 
The  royal  game  of  goose  was  there  in  view, 
And  the  twelve  rules  the  royal  martyr  drew  ; 
The  seasons,  fram'd  with  listing  found  a  place. 
And  brave  prince  William  shew*d  his  lamp-black 

face : 
The  morn  was  cold,  he  views  with  keen  desire 
The  rusty  grate,  unconscious  of  a  fire  : 
With  beer  and  milk  arrears,  the  frieze  was  scor'd, 
And  five  crack'd  tea-cups  dress'd  the  chimney 

board ; 
A  night-cap  deck'd  his  brows  instead  of  bay? 
A  cap  by  night a  stocking  all  the  day  I 
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THE  HERMIT. 

A    BALLAD. 


*•  TURN,  gentle  hermit  of  the  dale, 
"  And  guide  my  lonely  way, 

«■'  To  where  yon  taper  cheers  the  vale 
<'  With  hospitable  ray. 

"  For  here  forlorn  and  lost  I  tread, 
"  With  fainting  steps  and  slow  ; 

«  Where  wilds,  immeasurably  spread, 
"  Seem  lengthening  as  I  go.'* 

"  Forbear,  my^son,"  the  heniiit  cries, 
"  To  tempt  the  dangerous  gloom ; 

«  For  yonder  faithless  phantom  flies 
"  To  lure  thee  to  thy  doom. 

«  Here  to  the  houseless  child  of  want 

"  My  door  is  open  still ; 
"  And  though  my  portion  is  but  scant, 

"  I  give  it  with  good  will. 

"  Then  turn  to-night,  and  freely  share 
*'  Whate'er  my  cell  bestows; 

"  My  rushy  couch  and  frugal  fare, 
"  My  blessing  and  repose. 

«  No  flocks  that  range  the  valley  free, 
"  To  slaughter  I  condemn; 

''  Taught  by  that  power  that  pities  rac, 
"  I  learn  to  pity  them  : 
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"  But  from  the  mountain's  grassy  side 

"  A  guiltless  feast  I  bring ; 
^«  A  scrip  with  herbs  and  fruits  supply'd,^ 

"  And  water  from  the  spring. 

^<  Then,  pilgrim,  turn,  thy  cares  forego  ;, 
"  All  earth-born  cares  are  wrong  ; 

"  Man  wants  but  little  here  below, 
"  Nor  wants  that  little  long.'* 

Soft  as  the  dew  from  heav'n  descends^, 

His  gentle  accents  fell : 
The  modest  stranger  lowly  bends^ 

And  follows  to  the  cell. 

Far  in  a  wilderness  obscure 

The  lonely  mansion  lay, 
A  refuge  to  the  neighb'ring  poor 

And  strangers  led  astray. 

No  stores  beneath  its  humble  thatch 

RequirM  a  master's  care  ; 
The  wicket  opening  with  a  latch, 

Receiv'd  the  harmless  pyjr. 

And  now,  when  busy  crowds  retire 

To  take  their  ev'ning  rest. 
The  hermit  trimm'd  his  lutle  lire. 

And  cheer'd  his  pensive  guest : 

And  spread  his  vegetable  store. 
And  gaily  press'd,  and  smil'dj 

A^nd,  skill'd  in  legendary  lore, 
The  liijg'ring  hours  beeuil'd. 
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Around  in  sympathetic  mirth 

Its  tricks  the  kitten  tries, 
The  cricket  chirrups  in  the  hearth, 

The  crackling  faggot  flies. 

But  nothing  could  a  charm  impart 

To  sooth  the  stranger's  woe ; 
For  grief  was  heavy  at  his  heart. 

And  tears  began  to  flow. 

His  rising  cares  the  hermit  spy'd, 

With  answ'ring  care  opprest: 
"  And  whence,  unhappy  youth,'*  he  cry'd 

«  The  sorrows  of  thy  breast  ? 

<i  From  better  habitations  spurnM, 

"  Reluctant  dost  thou  rove  ? 
^  Or  grieve  for  friendship  unreturn'd, 

"  Or  unregarded  love  ? 

"  Alas  !  the  joys  that  fortune  brings, 

"  Are  trifling  and  decay  ; 
"  And  those  who  prize  the  paltry  things, 

"  More  trifling  still  than  they. 

'"*  And  what  is  friendship  but  a  name, 

"  A  charm  that  lulls  to  sleep  ; 
"  A  shade  that  follows  wealth  or  fame, 

"  But  leaves  the  wretch  to  Aveep  ? 

^'  And  love  is  still  an  emptier  sound, 

"  The  modern  fair-one's  jest : 
*"'  On  earth  unseen,  or  only  found 

"  To  v/arm  the  turtle's  nest. 
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*'  For  shame,  fond  youth,  thy  sorrows  huslj, 
"  And  spurn  the  sex,"  he  said  : 

But  while  he  spoke,  a  rising  blush 
His  love-lorn  guest  betray*d. 

Surpris*d  he  sees  new  beauties  rise, 

Swift  mantling  to  the  view  ; 
Like  colours  o'er  the  morning  skies, 

As  bright,  as  transient  too. 

The  bashful  look,  the  rising  breast, 

Alternate  spread  alarms : 
The  lovely  stranger  stands  confest 

A  maid  in  all  her  charms. 

«  And,  ah  !  forgive  a  stranger  rude, 
"  A  wretch  forlorn,"  she  cry'd  ; 

"  Whose  feet  unhallow'd  thus  intrude 
"  Where  heav*n  and  you  reside. 

"  But  let  a  maid  thy  pity  share, 
"  Whom  love  has  taught  to  stray : 

**  Who  seeks  for  rest,  but  finds  despair 
"  Companion  of  her  way. 

"  My  father  liv'd  beside  the  Tyne, 

"  A  wealthy  lord  was  he ; 
"  And  all  his  wealth  was  mark'd  as  mine, 

"  He  had  but  only  me. 

"  To  win  me  from  his  tender  arms, 

"  Unnumber'd  suitors  came ; 
"  Who  prais'd  me  for  imputed  charms, 

"And  felt,  or  feign'd  a  flame. 
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"  Each  hour  a  mercenary  crowd 

"  With  richest  proffers  strove  ; 
«  Amongst  the  rest  young  Edwin  bow*d, 

"  But  never  talk'd  of  love. 

"  In  humble,  simplest  habit  clad, 

"  No  wealth  nor  power  had  he  ; 
"  Wisdom  and  worth  were  all  he  had, 

*'  But  these  were  all  to  me. 

"  And  when,  beside  me  in  the  dale, 

"  He  carol*d  lays  of  love, 
«  His  breath  lent  fragrance  to  the  gale^ 

*'  And  music  to  the  grove.* 

"  The  blossom  opening  to  the  day> 

"  The  dews  of  heav'n  refin'd, 
"  Could  nought  of  purity  display 

"  To  emulate  his  mind. 

«  The  dew,  the  blossom  on  the  tree, 

"  With  charms  inconstant  shine  ; 
«  Their  charms  were  his,  but  woe  to  me, 

"  Their  constancy  was  mine. 

"  For  still  I  try*d  each  fickle  art, 

"  Importunate  and  vain  ; 
"  And  while  his  passion  touch'd  my  heart, 

"  I  triumph'd  in  his  pain. 


*  This  stanza,  never  before  printed,  was  communicat- 
ed by  Richard  Archdal,  esq.  who  received  it  from  the 
author  himself 
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"  Till  quite  dejected  with  my  scorn;,- ' 

"  He  left  me  to  my  pride  ; 
''«  And  sought  a  solitude  forlorn, 

"  In  secret,  where  he  dy'd. 

«  But  mine  the  sorrow,  mine  the  faulu 
"  And  well  my  life  shall  pay ; 

«  I'll  seek  the  solitude  he  sought, 
"  And  stretch  me  where  he  lay. 

*'  And,  there  forlorn,  despairing  hid^ 

"  I'll  lay  me  down  and  die  ; 
<^*  *Twas  so  for  me  that  Edwin  did, 

«  And  so  for  him  will  I." 

«  Forbid  it  Heav'n  !'*  the  hermit  cry'd, 
And  clasp'd  her  to  his  breast : 

The  wond'ring  fair-one  turn'd  to  chide,,.. 
'Twas  Edwin's  self  that  prest. 

^  Turn,  Angelina,  ever  dear, 

"  My  charmer  turn  to  see 
"  Thy  own,  thy  long-lost  Edwin  here. 

"  Restor'd  to  love  and  thee. 

«  Thus  let  me  hold  thee  to  my  heart. 

"  And  cv'ry  care  resign : 
*'  And  shall  we  never,  never  part, 

"  My' life,.. ..my  all  that's  mine. 

**  No,  never  from  this  hour  to  part, 
"  We'll  live  and  love  so  true  ; 

*'  The  sij^h  that  rends  thy  constant  heart. 
«  Shall  break  thy  Edwin's  too." 


AN  ELEGY 

0:C    THE 

DEATH  OF  A  MAD  DOG.  * 


GOOD  people  all,  of  ev*ry  sort, 

Give  ear  unto  my  song  ; 
And  if  you  find  it  wond'rous  short, 

It  cannot  hold  you  long. 

In  Islington  there  was  a  man, 
Of  whom  the  world  might  say. 

That  still  a  godly  race  he  ran, 
Whene'er  he  went  to  pray. 

A  kind  and  gentle  heart  he  had, 
To  comfort  friends  and  foes  ; 

The  naked  ev'ry  day  he  clad, 
When  he  put  on  his  clothes. 

And  in  that  town  a  dog  was  found, 

As  many  dogs  there  be, 
Both  mungrel,  puppy,  whelp,  and  hound. 

And  curs  of  low  degree. 

This  dog  and  man  at  first  were  friends  ; 

But  when  a  pique  began, 
The  dog,  to  gain  some  private  ends, 

Went  mad  and  bit  the  man. 


^  This,  and  the  following-  poem,  appeared  in  The  Vica! 
of  WakciieUl,  which  was  pnblislied  in  the  year  1765. 
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Around  from  all  the  neighb'rin^  streets^ 
The  wond'ring  neighbours  ran, 

And  swore  the  dog  had  lost  his  wits, 
To  bite  so  good  a  man. 

The  wound  it  seemM  both  sore  and  sad* 

To  every  christian  eye  ; 
And  while  they  swore  the  dog  was  mad, 

They  swore  the  man  would  die. 

But  soon  a  wonder  came  to  light, 
That  shew'd  the  rogues  they  ly*d  ; 

The  man  recover'd  of  the  bite, 
The  dog  it  was  that  dy'd. 


STANZAS  ON  WOMAN 

WHEN  lovely  woman  stoops  to  folly, 
And  finds  too  late  that  men  betray, 

What  charm  can  soothe  her  melancholy. 
What  art  can  wash  her  guilt  away  I 

The  only  art  her  guilt  to  cover, 
To  hide  her  shame  from  ev'ry  eye. 

To  give  repentance  to  her  lover, 
And  wring  his  bosom.. ..is  to  die. 


TRAVELLER; 

on 

V  PROSPECT  OF  SOCIETY. 
A  POEM. 

First  Printed  in  tJte  Year  17&5. 


TO  THE  REV.  HENRY  GOLDSMITH. 


DEAR    SIR, 

I  AM  sensible  that  the  friendship  between  us  can  ac* 
quire  no  new  force  from  the  ceremonies  of  a  dedication  ; 
and,  perhaps,  it  demands  an  excuse  thus  to  prefix  your 
name  to  my  attempts,  which  you  decline  giving-  witb 
your  own.  But,  as  a  part  of  this  poem  was  formerly 
written  to  you  from  Switzerland,  ihe  whole  can  now, 
with  propriety,  be  only  inscribed  to  you.  It  will  also 
throw  a  light  upon  many  parts  of  it,  when  the  reader  un- 
derstands, that  it  is  addressed  to  a  man,  who,  despising 
fame  and  fortune,  has  retired  early  to  happiness  and  ob- 
scurity, with  an  income  of  forty  pounds  a  year. 

I  now  perceive,  my  dear  brother,  the  wisdom  of  your 
humble  choice.  You  have  entered  upon  a  sacred  office 
where  the  harvest  is  great,  and  the  labourers  are  but 
few ;  while  you  have  left  the  field  of  ambition,  v/here 
the  labourers  are  many,  and  the  harvest  not  worth  car- 
rying away.  But  of  all  kinds  of  ambition,  what  from  the 
refinement  of  the  times,  from  different  systems  of  criti- 
cism, and  from  the  divisions  of  party,  that  which  pursues 
poetical  fame  is  the  wildest. 

Poetry  makes  a  principal  amusement  among  unpolish- 
ed nations  ;  but  in  a  country  verging  to  the  extremes  o€ 
refinement,  painting  and  music  come  in  for  a  share.  As 
these  offer  the  feeble  mind  a  less  laborious  entertain- 
ment, they  at  first  rival  poetry, and  atlenglh  supplant  her; 
they  engross  all  that  favour  once  shewn  to  her,  and 
though  but  younger  sisters,  seize  upon  the  elder's  birth- 
right. 

Yet,  however  this  art  may  be  neglected  by  the  power- 
ful, it  is  still  in  great  danger  from  the  mistaken  efl^brts 
of  the  learned  to  improve  it.  What  criticisms  have  v/e 
not  heard  of  late  in  favour  of  blank  verse  and  Pindaric 
odes,  chorusses,  anapests  and  iambics,  alliterative  care 
and  happy  negligence  !  Every  absurdity  has  now  a  cham- 
pion to  defend  it;  and  as  he  is  generally  much  in  the 
wrong,  so  he  has  always  much  to  say ;  for  error  is  evei: 
talkative. 
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But  there  is  an  enemy  to  this  art  still  more  dang-eroiis, 
1  mean  party.  Party  entirely  distorts  the  judgement, 
and  destroys  the  taste.  When  tJie  mind  is  once  infected 
v/ith  this  disease,  it  can  only  find  pleasure  in  what  con- 
. tributes  to  increase  the  distemper.  Like  the  tiger,  that 
seldom  desists  from  pursuing-  man,  after  having  once 
preyed  upon  human  flesh,  the  reader,  who  lias  once  gra- 
tified his  appetite  with  calumn)-,  makes,  ever  after,  the 
most  agreeable  feast  upon  murdered  reputation.  Sucii 
readers  generally  admire  some  halfwitted  thing,  who 
wants  to  be  thought  a  bold  man,  liaving  lost  the  charac- 
ter of  a  wise  one.  Him  they  dignify  with  the  name  of 
poet:  his  tawdry  lampoons  are  called  satires  ;  his  tur- 
bulence is  said  to  be  force,  and  his  phrenzy  fire. 

What  reception  a  poem  may  find,  which  has  neither 
abuse,  party,  nor  blank  %'erse  to  support  it,  I  cannot  tell, 
nor  am  I  solicitous  to  know — My  aims  are  right.  With^ 
out  espousing  the  cause  of  any  party,  I  have  attempt- 
ed to  moderate  the  rage  of  all.  I  have  endeavour- 
ed to  shew,  that  there  may  be  equal  happiness  in  states, 
that  are  differently  governed  from  our  own  ;  that  every 
state  has  a  particular  principle  of  happiness,  and  that 
this  principle  in  each  may  be  carried  to  a  mischievous 
.excess.  There  are  few  can  judge,  better  than  j'^ourself, 
jiow  far  these  positions  are  illustrated  in  this  poem,  t 
am,  pear  Sir, 


Your  most  affectionate  brother, 

OLIVER  GOLDSMITH. 


THE 

TRAVELLER i 

OR 

A  PROSPECT  OF  SOCIETY. 


REMOTE,  unfriended,  melancholy,  slow, 
Or  by  the  lazy  Scheld,  or  wandering  Po  ; 
Or  onward,  where  the  rude  Carinthian  boor 
Against  the  houseless  stranger  shuts  the  door  ; 
Or  where  Campania's  plain  forsaken  lies, 
A  weary  waste  expanding  to  the  skies  ; 
Where'er  I  roam,  whatever  realms  to  see, 
My  heart  untravell'd  fondly  turns  to  thee  :_ 
Still  to  my  brother  turns,  with  ceasless  pain. 
And  drags  at  each  remove  a  lengthening  chain. 

Eternal  blessings  crown  my  earliest  iriend, 
And  round  his  dwelling  guardian  saints  attend  ; 
Blest  be  that  spot  where  cheerful  guests  retire 
To  pause  from  toil,  and  trim  their  evening  fire  5 
Blest  that  abode,  where  want  and  pain  repair. 
And  every  stranger  finds  a  ready  chair  : 
Blest  be  those  feasts  with  simple  plenty  crov/n'd- 
Where  all  the  ruddy  family  around 
Laugh  at  the  jests  or  pranks  that  never  fail, 
Or  sigh  v,-ith  pity  at  some  mournful  talc  ; 


*  In  this  poem,  as  It  passed  through  dilTerent  editions, 
several  alterations  were  made,  and  some  additional  ver- 
ses introduced.  We  have  followed  the  nintn  euition, 
which  was  the  last  that  appearc-d  in  the  lifs-tims  0i;^5 
author. 
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Or  press  the  bashful  stranger  to  his  foody 
Ancl  learn  the  luxury  of  doing  good. 

But  me,  not  destined  such  delights  to  share, 
My  prime  of  life  in  wundering  spent,  and  care  i 
Impell'd,  with  steps  unceasing,  to  pursue 
Some  fleeting  good,  that  mocks  me  with  the  view,^ 
That,  like  the  circle  bounding  earth  and  skies, 
Allures  from  far,  yet,  as  I  follow,  flies  ; 
My  fortune  leads  to  traverse  realms  alone, 
And  find  no  spot  of  all  the  v/orld  my  own. 
Ev*n  now,  where  Alpine  solitudes  ascend, 
I  sit  me  down  a  pensive  hour  to  spend  ; 
And  plac'd  on  high  above  the  storm*s  career, 
Look  downward  where  an  hundred  realms  appear^ 
Lakes,  forests,  cities,  plains  extending  wide, 
The  pomp  of  kings,  the  shepherd's  humbler  pride. 

When  thus  creation's  charms  around  combine, 
Amidst  the  store,  should  thankless  pride  repine  ? 
Say,  should  the  philosophic  mind  disdain 
That  good  which  makes  each  humbler  bosom  vain  ? 
Let  school-taught  pride  dissemble  all  it  can, 
These  little  things  are  great  to  little  man  ; 
And  wiser  he,  whose  sympathetic  mind 
Exults  in  all  the  good  of  all  mankind. 
Ye  glittering  towns,   with  wealth  and  splendour 

crown'd  ; 
Ye  fields,  where  summer  spreads  profusion  round ; 
Ye  lakes,  whose  vessels  catch  the  busy  gale; 
Ye  bending  swair.s,  that  dress  the  flov/'ry  vale  ; 
For  me  your  tributary  stores  combine  : 
Creation's  heir,  the  world,  the  world  is  m.ine. 

As  some  lone  miser,  visiting  his  store, 
Bends  at  his  treasure,  counts,  recounts  it  o'er  ; 
Hoards  after  hoards  his  rising  raptures  fill, 
Yet  still  he  sighs,  for  hoards  are  wanting  still  ^ 
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Thus  to  my  breast  alternate  passions  rise, 
Pleas'd  with  each  good  that  heaven  toman  supplies: 
Yet  oft  a  si^h  prevails,  and  sorrows  fall. 
To  see  the  hoard  of  human  bliss  so  small ; 
And  oft  I  wish,  amidst  the  scene,  to  find 
Some  spot  to  real  happiness  consign'd. 
Where  my  worn  soul,  each  wandering  hope  at  rest. 
May  gather  bliss  to  see  my  fellows  blest. ^ 

But  where  to  find  that  happiest  spot  below, 
Who  can  direct,  when  all  pretend  to  know  ? 
The  shuddering  tenant  of  the  frigid  zone 
Boldly  proclaims  that  happiest  spot  his  o\vn  ; 
Extols  the  treasures  of  his  stormy  seas, 
And  his  long  nights  of  revelry  and  ease  ; 
The  naked  negro,  panting  at  the  line. 
Boasts  of  his  golden  sands  and  palmy  wine, 
Basks  in  the  glare,  or  stems  the  tepid  wave, 
And  thanks  his  gods  for  all  the  good  they  gave.; 
Such  is  the  patriot's  boast,  where'er  we  roam.. 
His  first,  best  country,  ever  is  at  home. 
And  yet,  perhaps,  if  countries  we  compare, 
And  estimate  the  blessings  which  they  share. 
Though  patriots  flatter,  still  shall  wisdom  find 
An  equal  portion  dealt  to  all  mankind  ; 
As  differeiu  good,  by  art  or  nature  given. 
To  different  nations  makes  their  blessings  even. 

Nature,  a  mother  kind  alike  to  all, 
Still  grants  her  bliss  at  labour's  earnest  call ; 
Witii  food  as  well  the  peasant  is  supply'd 
On  Idra's  cliffs  as  Arno's  shelvy  side  ; 
And  though  the  rocky  crested  summits  frown, 
These  rocks,  by  custom,  turn  to  beds  of  down. 
From  art  more  various  are  the  blessings  sent ; 
WeuUh,  commerce,  honour,  liberty,  content. 
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Yet  these  each  other's  power  so  strong  contest, 

That  either  seems  destructive  of  the  rest. 

"Where  wealth  and  freedom  reign,  contentment 

fails  ; 
And  honour  sinks  where  commerce  long  prevails. 
Hence  every  state  to  one  lov'd  blessing  prone, 
Conforms  and  models  life  to  that  alone. 
Each  to  the  fav'rite  happiness  attends, 
And  spurns  the  plan  that  aims  at  other  ends  ; 
Till  carried  to  excess  in  each  domain, 
This  fav'rite  good  begets  peculiar  pain. 

But  let  us  try  these  truths  with  closer  eyes. 
And  trace  them  through  the  prospect  as  it  lies'; 
Here  for  a  while  my  proper  cares  resigned, 
Here  let  me  sit  in  sorrow  for  mankind  ; 
Like  yon  neglected  shrub  at  random  cast, 
That  shades  the  steep,  and  sighs  at  eveiy  blast. 

Far  to  the  right,  where  Apennine  ascends, 
Bright  as  the  summer,  Italy  extends  ; 
Its  uplands  sloping  deck  the  mountain's  side, 
Woods  over  woods  in  gay  theatric  pride  ; 
While  oft  some  temple's  mould'ring  tops  between^ 
AVith  venerable  grandeur  mark  the  scene. 

Could  nature's  bounty  satisfy  the  breast, 
The  sons  of  Italy  were  surely  blest. 
Whatever  fruits  in  different  climes  are  found, 
That  proudly  rise,  or  humbly  court  the  ground  ; 
Whatever  blooms  in  torrid  tracts  appear. 
Whose  bright  succession  decks  the  varied  year  j 
Whatever  sweets  salute  the  northern  sky 
With  vernal  lives,  that  blossom  but  to  die  ; 
These  here  disporting  own  the  kindred  soil. 
Nor  ask  luxuriance  from  the  planter's  toil : 
While  sea-born  gales  their  gelid  wings  expand 
To  winnow  fragrance  round  the  smiling  land-. 
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But  small  the  bliss  that  sense  alone  bestows, 
And  sensual  bliss  is  all  the  nation  knows. 
In  florid  beauty  groves  and  fields  appear, 
Man  seems  the  only  growth  that  dwindles  here. 
Contrasted  faults  through  all  his  manners  reign  : 
Though  poor,  luxurious;  though  submissive  vain  ; 
Though  grave,  yet  trifling;  zealous,  yet  untrue; 
And  e'en  in  penance  planning  sins  anew. 
All  evils  here  contaminate  the  mind. 
That  opulence  departed  leaves  behind  ; 
For  wealth  was  their*s,  not  far  removed  the  date, 
When  commerce  proudly  flourish'd  through  the 

state  ; 
At  her  command  the  palace  learnt  to  rise. 
Again  the  long  fallen  column  sought  the  skies  ; 
The  canvass  glow'd  beyond  e'en  nature  warm, 
The  pregnant  quarry  teem'd  with  human  form. 
Till,  more  unsteady  than  the  southern  gale. 
Commerce  on  other  shores  display'd  her  sail ; 
While  nought  remain'd  of  all  that  riches  gave, 
But  towns  unmann'd,  and  lord's  without  a  slave  : 
And  late  the  nation  found  with  fruitless  skill 
Its  former  strength  was  but  plethoric  ill. 

Yet,  still  the  lots  of  wealth  is  here  supply'd 
By  arts,  the  splendid  wrecks  of  former  pride  ; 
From  these  the  feeble  heart,  and  long-fall'n  mind.- 
An  easy  compensation  seem  to  find. 
Here  may  be  seen,  in  bloodless  pomp  array'd, 
The  pasteboard  triumph  and  the  cavalcade  ; 
Processions  form'd  for  piety  and  love, 
A  mistress  or  a  saint  in  every  grove. 
By  sports  like  these  are  all  their  cares  beguird. 
The  sports  of  children  satisfy  the  child  ; 
Each  nobler  aim.,  repress  by  long  control, 
Kow  sinks  at  last,  or  ftebly  mans  the  soul ; 
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While  low  delights  succeeding  fast  behind, 

In  happier  meanness  occupy  the  mind  : 

As  in  those  domes,  where  Csesars  once  bore  sway, 

Defac'd  by  time,  and  tott'ring  in  decay, 

There  in  the  ruin,  heedless  of  the  dead, 

The  shelter-seeking  peasant  builds  his  shed  ; 

And,  wondering  man  could  want  the  larger  pile, 

Exults,  and  owns  his  cottage  with  a  smile. 

My  soul  turn  from  them,  turn  we  to  survey 
Where  rougher  climes  a  nobler  race  display ; 
Where  the  bleak  Swiss  their  stormy  mansion  tread; 
And  force  a  churlish  soil  for  scanty  bread ; 
No  product  here  the  barren  hills  afford, 
But  man  and  steel,  the  soldier  and  his  sword. 
No  vernal  blooms  their  torpid  rocks  array, 
But  winter  lingering  chills  the  lap  of  May; 
No  zephyr  fondly  sues  the  mountain's  breast, 
But  meteors  glare,  and  stormy  glooms  invest. 

Yet  still,  e'en  here,  content  can  spread  a  charm. 
Redress  the  clime,  and  all  its  rage  disarm. 
Though  poor  the  peasant's  hut,  his  feasts  though 

small, 
He  sees  his  little  lot  the  lot  of  all ; 
Sees  no  contiguous  palace  rear  its  head 
To  shame  the  mieanness  of  his  humble  shed ; 
No  costly  lord  the  sumptuous  banquet  deal 
To  make  him  loathe  his  vegetable  meal ; 
But  calm,  and  bred  in  ignorance  and  toil. 
Each  wish  contracting,  fiis  him  to  the  soil. 
Cheerful  at  morn  he  wukes  from  short  repose, 
Breathes  the  keen  air,  and  carols  as  he  goes ; 
With  patient  angle  trolls  the  finny  deep, 
Or  drives  his  vent'rous  ploughshare  to  the  steep  : 
Or  seeks  the  den  where  snow-tracks  mark  the  v/ay. 
And  drugs  the  struggling  savage  into  day. 
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At  night  returning,  every  labour  sped, 
He  sits  him  down  the  monarch  of  a  shed  ; 
Smiles  by  his  cheerful  fire,  and  round  surveys 
His  children's  looks,  that  brighten  at  the  blaze; 
While  his  lov'd  partner,  boastful  of  her  hoard. 
Displays  her  cleanly  platter  on  the  board : 
And  happy  too  some  pilgrim,  thither  led, 
With  many  a  tale  repays  the  nightly  bed. 

Thus  every  good  his  native  wilds  impart, 
Imprints  the  patriot  passion  on  his  heart ; 
And  e*en  those  ills,  that  round  his  mansion  rise. 
Enhance  the  bliss  his  scanty  fund  supplies. 
Dear  is  that  shed  to  which  his  soul  conforms, 
And  dear  that  hill  which  lifts  him  to  the  storms ; 
And  as  a  child,  when  scaring  sounds  molest, 
Clings  close  and  closer  to  the  mother's  breast, 
So  the  loud  torrent,  and  the  whirlwind's  roar, 
But  bind  him  to  his  native  mountains  more. 

Such  are  the  charms  to  barren  states  assignM; 
Their  wants  but  few,  their  wishes  all  confin'd. 
Yet  let  them  only  share  the  praises  due. 
If  few  their  vrants,  their  pleasures  are  but  few;    . 
For  every  want  that  stimulates  the  breast. 
Becomes  a  source  of  pleasure  when  redrest, 
Whence  from  such  lands  each  pleasing  science  flies j, 
That  first  excites  desire,  and  then  supplies; 
Unknown  to  them  when  sensual  pleasures  cloy, 
To  fill  the  languid  pause  with  finer  joy  ; 
Unknown  those  powers  that  raise  the  soul  to  fiame, 
Catch  every  nene,  and  vibrate  through  the  frame. 
Their  level  life  is  but  a  mouldring  fire, 
Unquench'd  by  want,  unfann'd  by  strong  desire. 
Unfit  for  raptures,  or  if  raptures  cheer 
On  som€  high  festival  of  once  a  year, 
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In  wild  excess  the  vulgar  breast  takes  fire, 
Till  buried  in  debauch,  the  bliss  expire. 

But  not  their  joys  alone  thus  coarsely  flow  : 
Their  morals,  like  their  pleasures,  are  but  lowj 
For,  as  refinement  stops,  from  sire  to  son 
Unalter'd,  unimprov'd  the  manners  run  ; 
And  love's  and  friendship's  finely  pointed  dart 
Fall  blunted  from  each  indurated  heart. 
Some  sterner  virtues  o'er  the  mountain's  breast 
May  sit,  like  falcons  cowering  on  the  nest; 
But  all  the  gentler  morals,  such  as  play 
Through  life's  more  cultur'd  walks,  and  charm  the 

way; 
These,  far  dispers'd  on  timorous  pinions  fly, 
To  sport  and  flutter  in  a  kinder  sky. 

To  kinder  skies,  where  gentler  manners  reign, 
I  turn ;  and  France  displays  her  bright  domain. 
Gay  sprightly  land  of  mirth  and  social  ease, 
Pleas'd  with  thyself,  whom  all  the  world  can  please, 
How  often  have  I  led  thy  sportive  choir. 
With  tuneless  pipe,  beside  the  murmuring  Loire  ? 
Where  shading  elms  along  the  margin  grew. 
And  freshen'd  from  the  wave  the  zephyr  flew  ; 
And  haply,  though  my  harsh  touch  falt'ring  still, 
But  mock'd  all  tune,  and  marr'd  the  dancer's  skill ; 
Yet  would  the  village  praise  my  wonderous  power, 
And  dance,  forgetful  of  the  noontide  hour. 
Alike  all  ages;  dames  of  ancient  days 
Have  led  their  children  through  the  mirthful  maze, 
And  the  gay  grandsire,  skiU'd  in  gestic  lore, 
Hus  frisk'd  beneath  the  burthen  of  threescore. 

So  blest  a  life  these  thoughtless  realms  display, 
Thus  idly  busy  rolls  their  world  away  ; 
Theirs  are  those  arts  that  mind  to  mind  endear, 
For  honour  forms  the  sgcial  temper  here. 
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Honour,  that  praise  which  real  merit  gains, 

Or  e'en  imaginary  worth  obtains, 

Here  passes  current ;  paid  from  hand  to  hand, 

It  shifts  in  splendid  traffic  round  the  land  : 

From  courts  to  camps,  to  cottages  it  strays, 

And  all  are  taught  an  avarice  of  praise  ; 

They  please,  are  pleas'd,  they  give  to  get  esteem, 

Till,  seeming  blest,  they  grow  to  what  they  seem. 

But  while  this  softer  art  their  bliss  supplies. 
It  gives  their  follies  also  room  to  rise  : 
For  praise  too  dearly  lov'd,  or  warmly  sought. 
Enfeebles  all  internal  strength  of  thought. 
And  the  weak  soul,  within  itself  unblest, 
Leans  for  all  pleasure  on  another's  breast. 
Hence  ostentation  here,  with  tawdry  art. 
Pants  for  the  vulgar  praise  which  fools  impart ; 
Here  vanity  assumes  her  pert  grimace, 
And  trims  her  robes  of  frize  with  copper  lace  ; 
Here  beggar  pride  defrauds  her  daily  cheer, 
To  boast  one  splendid  banquet  once  a  year  ; 
The  mind  still  turns  where  shifting  fashion  draws. 
Nor  weighs  the  solid  worth  of  self  applause. 

To  men  of  other  minds  mv  fancy  flies, 
Embosom'd  in  the  deep  where  Holland  lies. 
Methinks  her  patient  sons  before  me  stand. 
Where  the  broad  ocean  leans  against  the  land. 
And,  sedulous  to  stop  the  coming  tide. 
Lift  the  tall  rampire's  artificial  pride. 
Onward  methinks,  and  diligently  slow, 
The  firm  connected  bulwark  seems  to  grow; 
Spreads  its  long  arms  amidst  the  watery  roar, 
Scoops  out  an  empire,  and  usurps  the  shore. 
While  the  pent  ocean  rising  o'er  the  pile, 
Sees  an  amphibious  world  beneath  him  smile  ; 
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The  slow  canal,  the  yellow  blossom'd  vale. 

The  willow  tufted  bank,  the  gliding  sail, 

The  crowded  mart,  the  cultivated  plain, 

A  new  creation  rescu'd  from  his  reign. 

Thus  while  around  the  wave-subjected  soil 

Impels  the  native  to  repeated  toil. 

Industrious  habits  in  each  bosom  reign, 

And  industry  begets  a  love  of  gain. 

Hence  all  the  good  from  opulence  that  springs, 

With  all  those  ills  superfluous  treasure  brings. 

Are  here  display'd.      /fheir  much-lov'd   wealth 

imparts 
Convenience,  plenty,  elegance,  and  arts  ; 
But  view  them  closer,  craft  and  fraud  appear, 
E'en  liberty  itself  is  barter'd  here. 
At  gold's  superior  charms  all  freedom  flies, 
The  needy  sell  it  and  the  rich  man  buys  ; 
A  land  of  tyrants,  and  a  den  of  slaves. 
Here  wretches  seek  dishonourable  graves, 
And  calmly  bent,  to  servitude  conform. 
Dull  as  their  lakes  that  slumber  in  the  storm. 

Heavens  1  how  unlike  their  Belgic  su'es  of  old  ! 
Rough,  poor,  content,  ungovernably  bold  ; 
War  in  each  breast,  and  freedom  on  each  brow  ; 
How  much  unlike  the  sons  of  Britain  now  ! 

Fir'd  at  the  sound,  my  genius  spreads  her  wing, 
And  flies  where  Britain  courts  the  western  spring  ; 
Where  lawns  extend  that  scorn  Arcadian  pride. 
And  brighter  streams  than  fam'd  Hydaspes  glide, 
There  all  around  the  gentlest  breezes  stray, 
There  gentle  music  melts  on  every  spray  ; 
Creation's  mildest  charms  are  there  combin'd, 
Extremes  are  only  in  the  master's  mind  ! 
Stern  o*er  each  bosom  reason  holds  her  state 
^Vith  daring  aims  irregularly  great ; 
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Pride  in  their  port,  defiance  in  their  eye, 

I  see  the  lords  of  human  kind  pass  by  ; 

Intent  on  hii^h  designs,  a  thoughtful  band, 

By  forms  unfushion'd,  fresh  from  Nature's  hando 

Fierce  in  their  native  hardiness  of  soul, 

True  to  imagin'd  right,  above  controul, 

While  e'en  the  peasant  boasts  these  rights  to  scan. 

And  learns  to  venerate  himself  as  man. 

Thine,   freedom,  thine  the   blessings  pictured 
here, 
Thine  are  those  charms  that  dazzle  and  endear  5 
Too  blest,  indeed,  were  such  -without  alloy, 
But  foster'd  e'en  by  freedom  ills  annoy  ; 
That  independence  Britons  prize  too  high, 
Keeps  man  from  man,  and  breaks  the  social  tie  ; 
The  self-dependent  lordlhigs  stand  alone. 
All  claims  that  bind  and  sweeten  life  unknown  ; 
Here  by  the  bonds  of  nature  feebly  held, 
Minds  combat  minds,  repelling  and  repelVd. 
Ferments  arise,  imprisonfcd  factions  roar, 
Represt  ambition  struggles  rour-d  her  shore, 
Till  over-wrought,  the  general  system  feels 
Its  motions  stop,  or  phrenzy  fire  the  w^heels. 

Nor  this  the  worst.    As  nature's  ties  decay, 
As  duty,  love,  and  honour  fail  to  sway. 
Fictitious  bonds,  the  bonds  of  wealth  and  law, 
Still  gather  strength,  and  force  unwilling  awe. 
Hence  all  obedience  bows  to  thee  alone. 
And  talent  sinks,  and  merit  weeps  unknown  : 
Till  timt  may  come,  when,  stript  of  all  her  charms, 
The  land  of  scholars,  and  the  nurse  of  c.rms, 
Where  noble  SLcms  transmit  the  patriot  flame, 
Where  kings  have  toil'd,  and  poets  wrote  for  fame. 
On-:  sink  of  level  avarice  shall  lie. 
And  scholars,  soldiers,  kings,  unhonour'd  die. 
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Yet  think  not,  thus  when  freedom's  ills  I  state, 
I  mean  to  flatter  kings,  or  court  the  great ; 
Ye  powers  of  truth,  that  bid  my  soul  aspire, 
Farfrom  my  bosom  drive  the  low  desire  ; 
And  thou  fair  freedom  taught  alike  to  feel 
The  rabble's  rage,  and  tyrant's  angry  steel ; 
Thou  transitory  flower,  alike  undone 
By  proud  contempt,  or  favour's  fostering  sun, 
Still  may  thy  blooms  the  changeful  clime  endure, 
I  only  would  repress  them  to  secure  ; 
For  just  experience  tells,  in  every  soil, 
That  those  that  think  must  govern  those  that  toil  j 
And  all  that  freedom's  highest  aims  can  reach, 
Is  but  to  lay  proportion'd  loads  on  each. 
Hence,  should  one  order  disproportion'd  grow. 
Its  double  weight  must  ruin  all  below. 

O  thou  how  blind  to  all  that  truth  requires, 
Who  think  it  freedom  when  a  part  aspires  ! 
Calm  is  my  soul,  nor  apt  to  rise  in  arms, 
Except  when  fast  approaching  danger  warms  :   ^'^^ 
But  vvhen  contending  chiefs  blockade  the  throne, 
Contracting  regal  power  to  stretch  their  own, 

/^  When  I  behold  a  factious  band  agree 
To  call  it  freedom  when  themselves  are  free  : 
Each  wanton  judge  new  penal  statutes  draw, 
Lavv  3  grind  the  poor,  and  rich  men  rule  the  law  : 
The  wealth  of  climes,  where  savage  nations  roam, 
Pillag'd  from  slaves  to  purchase  slaves  at  home  ; 
Fear,  pity,  justice,  indignation  start, 

v  Tear  ofl' reserve,  and  bear  my  swelling  heart; 
Till  h.alf  a  patriot,  half  a  coward  grown, 
I  fly  from  petty  tyrants  to  the  throne. 

Yes,  lirother,  curse  with  me  that  baleful  hourj 
When  first  ambition  struck  at  regal  power; 
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And  thus  polluting  honour  in  its  source, 

Gave  wealth  to  sway  the  mind  with  double  force. 

Have  we  not  seen,  round  Britain's  peopled  shore, 

Her  useful  sons  exchanged  for  useless  ore  ? 

Seen  all  her  triumphs  but  destruction  haste, 

Like  flaring  tapers  bright'ning  as  they  waste; 

Seen  Opulence,  her  grandeur  to  maintain, 

Lead  e  ern  Depopulation  in  her  train, 

And  over  fields  v/here  scittei  d  hanvlet^  rose, 

In  barren  solitary  pomp  repose  ? 

Have  we  not  seen,  at  pleasures  lordly  call, 

The  smiling,  long-frequented  village  fall  ? 

Beheld  the  duteous  son,  the  sire  decay'd, 

The  modest  matron,  and  the  blushing  maid, 

Forc'd  from  their  homes,  a  melanchaly  train. 

To  traverse  climes  beyond  the  western  main  ; 

Where  wild  Oswego  spreads  her  swamps  around, 

And  Niagara  stuns  v/ith  thund'ring  soTand  ; 

E'en  now,  perhaps,  as  there  some  pilgrim  strays 
Through  tangled  forests,  and  through  dangerous 

ways  ; 
Where  beasts  with  man  divided  empire  claim, 
And  the  brown  Indian  marks  with  murd'rous  aim: 
There,  vrhile  above  the  giddy  tempest  :iies, 
And  all  around  distressful  yells  arise. 
The  pensive  exile,  bending  with  his  woe, 
To  stop  too  fearful,  and  too  faint  to  go, 
Casts  a  long  kok  where  England's  glories  shinej 
And  bids  his  bosom  s^m^pathise  with  mine. 

Vain,  very  vain,  my  wearj^  search  to  find 
That  bliss  which  only  centres  in  the  mind ; 
Why  have  I  stray'd  from  pleasure  and  repose, 
To  seek  a  good  each  government  bestows? 
In  every  government,  though  terrors  reign, 
Though  tyrant  kings,  or  tyrant  laws  restrda 
E 
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How  small  of  all  that  human  hearts  endure, 

That  part  which  laws  or  kings  can  cause  or  cure> 

Still  to  ourselves  in  every  place  consigned, 

Our  own  felicity  we  make  or  find : 

With  secret  course,  which  no  loud  storms  annoy^ 

Glides  the  smooth  current  of  domestic  joy. 

The  lifted  ax,  the  agonizing  wheel, 

Luke's  iron  crown,  and  Damien*s  bed  of  steel, 

To  men  remote  from  power  but  rarely  known, 

Leave  reason,  faith,  and  conscience  all  our  own. 
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Fir&t  Printed  in  the  Tear  1769. 


TO  SIR  JOSHUA  REYNOLDS. 


BEAR    SIR, 


I  CAN  have  no  expectations  in  an  address  of  thia 
kind,  either  to  add  to  your  reputation,  or  to  establish 
my  own.  You  can  gain  nothing  from  my  admiration,  as 
I  am  ignorant  of  that  art  in  which  you  are  said  to  excel ; 
and  I  may  lose  much  by  the  severity  of  your  judge- 
ment, as  few  have  a  juster  taste  in  poetry  than  you. 
Setting  interest,  therefore,  aside,  to  which  I  never  paid 
much  attention,  I  must  be  indulged  at  present  in  follow- 
ing my  affections.  The  only  dedication  I  ever  made 
was  to  my  brother,  because  I  loved  him  better  than 
most  other  men.  He  is  since  dead.  Permit  me  to  in- 
scribe this  poem  to  you. 

How  far  you  may  be  pleased  with  the  versification  and 
mere  mechanical  parts  of  this  attempt,  I  do  not  pretend 
to  enquire;  butIknowyou\vill  object  (and  indeed  several 
of  our  best  and  wisest  friends  concur  in  the  opinion) 
that  the  depopulation  it  deplores  is  no  where  to  be  seen, 
and  the  disorders  it  laments  are  only  to  be  found  in  the 
poet's  own  imagination.  To  this  I  can  scarcely  make 
any  other  answer  than  that  I  sincerely  believe  what  I 
have  written  ;  that  T  have  taken  all  possible  pains,  in  ray 
^country  excursions,  for  these  four  or  five  years  past,  to 
be  certain  of  what  I  alledge,  and  that  all  my  views  and 
inquiries  have  led  me  to  believe  those  miseries  real 
which  I  here  attempt  to  display.  But  this  is  not  the 
place  to  enter  into  an  enquiry,  whether  the  country  be 
depopulating  or  not ;  the  discussion  would  take  up  much 
room,  and  I  should  prove  myself,  at  best,  an  indifferent 
politician,  to  tire  the  reader  with  a  long  preface,  when 
I  vrant  his  unfatigued  attention  to  a  long  poem. 
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In  regretting  the  depopulation  of  the  country,  I  iu' 
veigh  against  the  increase  of  our  luxuries;  and  here 
also  I  expect  the  shout  of  modern  politicians  against 
me.  For  twenty  or  thirty  years  past,  it  has  been  the 
fashion  to  consider  luxury  as  one  of  the  greatest  nation- 
al advantages  ;  and  all  the  wisdom  of  antiquity  in  that 
particular,  as  erroneous.  Still,  however,  I  must  remain 
a'professed  ancient  on  that  head,  and  continue  to  think 
those  luxuries  prejudicial  to  states  by  which  so  many 
vices  are  introduced,  and  so  many  kingdoms  have  been 
undone.  Indeed,  so  much  has  been  poured  out  of  late 
oh  the  other  side  of  the  question,  that,  merely  for  ttie 
eake  of  novelty  and  variety,  one  would  sometimes  wish 
to  be  in  the  right.    I  am, 


Dear  Sir, 
Your  sincere  friend. 

And  ardent  admirer, 

OLIVER  GOLDSMITH. 


TO  DR.  GOLDSMITH, 

AUTHOR   OF 

THE  DESERTED  VILLAGE 

BY  MISS  AIKIJ\r, 
AFTERWARDS    MRS.    BARBAULD. 


IN  vain  fair  Auburn  weeps  her  desert  plains  ; 
She  moves  our  envy  who  so  w^ell  compiuins : 
In  vain  hath  proud  oppression  laid  her  low, 
She  wears  a  garland  on  her  faded  brow. 
Now,  Auburn,  now,  absolve  impartial  fate, 
Which  if  it  makes  thee  wretched,  makes  thee  great. 
So  unobserv'd  some  humble  plant  may  bloom, 
Till  crush'd,  it  fills  the  air  with  sweet  perfume. 
So  had  thy  swains  in  ease  and  plenty  slept, 
The  poet  had  not  sung  nor  Britain  wept. 
Nor  let  Britannia  mourn  her  drooping  bay, 
Unhonour'd  Genius,  and  her  swift  decay: 
O,  patron  of  the  poor,  it  cannot  be, 
While  one. ...one  poet  yet  remains  like  thee. 
Nor  can  the  Muse  desert  our  favour'd  Isle, 
Till  thou  desert  the  Muse,  and  scorn  her  smile. 
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Sweet  auburn  I  loveliest  village  of  the  piain^ 
Where  health  and  plenty  cheei'd  the  labouiing 

swam, 
Where  smiling  spring  its  earliest  visit  paid, 
And  parting  summer's  ling*ring  blooms  delay M. 
Dear  lovely  bowers  of  innocence  and  ease, 
Seats  of  my  youth,  when  every  sport  could  please^ 
How  often  have  I  loiter'd  o'er  thy  green, 
Where  humble  happiness  endear*d  each  scene  I 
How  often  have  I  paus^d  on  every  charm,. 
The  shelter'd  eot,  the  cultivated  farm, 
The  never-^iliBg  brook,  the  busy  m.ill, 
The  decent  church  that  topt  the  neighb'ring  hili^ 
The  hawthorn  bush,  with  seats  beneath  the  shade^ 
For  talking  age  and  whispering  lovers  made  ! 
How  often  have  I  blest  the  coming  day, 
When  toil  j  emitting  lent  its  turn  to  play, 
And  all  the  village  train,  from  labour  free, 
Led  up  their  sports  beneath  the  spreading  tree^ 
While  many  a  pastime  circled  in  the  shade, 
The  young  contending  as  the  old  surveyM ; 
And  many  a  gambol  frolicked  o'er  the  ground, 
Arid  slights  of  art  and  feats  of  strength  went  round- 
Ard  stin  as  each  repeated  pleasure  tir'd. 
Succeeding  sports  the  mirthiul  band  inspired  ; 
The  dancing  pair  that  simply  sought  renown, 
By  holding  out  to  tire  each  other  down  ; 
The  swain  rnistrustless  of  bis  smutted  face, 
Wiuie  secret  laughter  titter'd  round  the  place  ^ 
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The  bashful  virgin's  side-long  looks  of  love, 
The  matron's  glance  that  would  those  looks  reprove. 
These  were   thy  charms,   sweet   village  I  sports 

like  these, 
With  sweet  succession,  taught  e*en  toil  to  please  ; 
These  round  thy  bowers  their  cheerful  influence 

shed, 
These  were  thy  charms. ...but  all  these  charms  are 
fled. 

Sweet  smiling  village,  loveliest  of  the  lawn, 
Thy  sports  are  fled,  and  all  thy  charms  withdrawn  j 
Amidst  thy  bowers  the  tyrant's  hand  is  seen, 
And  desolation  saddens  all  thy  green  : 
One  only  master  grasps  the  whole  domain, 
And  half  a  tillage  stints  thy  smiling  plain  ; 
No  more  thy  giassy  brook  reflects  the  day, 
But  choak'd  with  sedges,  w^orks  its  weedy  way  5 
Along  thy  glades,  a  solitary  guest. 
The  hollow-sounding  bittern  guards  its  nest ; 
Amidst  thy  desert  walks  the  lapwing  flies. 
And  tires  their  echoes  with  unvary'd  cries. 
Sunk  are  thy  bowers  in  shapeless  ruin  all, 
And  the  long  grass  o'ertops  the  mould'ring  wail, 
And,  trembling,  shrinking  from  the  spoiler's  hand; 
Far,  far  away  thy  children  leave  the  land. 

Ill  fares  the  land,  to  hasi'ning  ills  a  prey. 
Where  Vv'ealth  accumulates,  and  men  decay  : 
Princes  and  lords  may  flourish,  or  may  fade  ; 
A  breath  Can  make  them,  as  a  breath  has  made  s 
But  a  bold  peasantry,  their  country's  pride, 
■  Vv'hen  once  detroy'd,  can  never  be  supply'd. 

A  time  there  v.'as,  ere  England's  griefs  began? 
V/hen  every  rood  of  ground  maintaiu'd  its  man  j 
For  iiim  light  labour  spre-.d  her  wholcGome  stovf. 
Just  gave  vvlial:  life  rrquir'd,  but  gave  no  more; 
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His  best  companions,  innocence  and  health  ; 
And  his  best  riches,  ignorance  of  wealth. 

But  times  arc  alter'd  ;  trade's  unfeeling  trail; 
Usurp  the  land,  and  dispossess  the  swain  ; 
Along  the  lawn,  where  scatter'd  hamlets  rose, 
Unwieldy  wealth,  and  cumb'rous  pomp  repose  : 
And  every  want  to  luxury  allied, 
And  every  pang  that  folly  pays  to  pride. 
Those  gentle  hours  that  plenty  bade  to  bloom. 
Those  ealm  desires  that  ask'd'but  little  room. 
Those  healthful  sports  that  grac'd  the  peaceful 

scene, 
Liv'd  in  each  look,  and  brighten'd  all  the  green  ; 
These,  far  departing,  seek  a  kinder  shore, 
And  rural  mirth  and  manners  are  no  more. 

Sweet  Auburn  I  parent  of  the  blissful  hour, 
Thy  glades  forlorn  confess  the  tyrants  power. 
Here,  as  I  take  my  solitary  rouPids, 
Amidst  thy  tangling  walks,  and  ruin'd  grounds,     ' 
And,  many  a  year  elaps'd  return  to  view 
Where  once  the  cottage  stood,  the  hawthorn  grew, 
Hcmembrance  wakes  with  all  her  busy  trains 
Swells  at  my  breast,  and  turns  the  p^Jt  to  pain. 

In  all  my  wand'rings  round  this  world  of  car.e, 
In  all  my  grief3....and  God  has  giv'n  me  share..., 
I  still  had  hopes  my  latest  hours  to  crown, 
Amidst  these  humble  bowers  to  Ly  me  down  ; 
To  husband  out  life's  taper  at  the  close, 
And  keep  the  flame  from  wastiiig  by  repose  : 
i  still  had  hopes,  for  pride  attends  us  still, 
Amidst  the  swains  to  shew  my  book-leanv'd  skilly 
Around  my  fire  an  evening  group  to  draw, 
Ar.d  tell  of  all  I  felt,  and  all  I  saw  ; 
And,  as  a  hare  whom  hounds  and  horns  pursue, 
Pants  to  the  place  from  whence  at  first  he  fiew;»     ■ 
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I  Still  had  hopes,  my  lont^  vexations  past, 
Here  to  return.. ..and  die  at  home  at  last. 

O  blest  retirement,  friend  to  life's  decline, 
Retreats  from  care,  tliat  never  must  be  mine, 
How  blest  is  he,  who  crowns  in  shades  like  these, 
A  youth  of  labour  with  an  age  of  euse  ; 
Who  quits  a  world  where  strong  temptations  tiy, 
And,  since  'tis  luad  to  combat,  learns  to  fly  I 
For  him  no  wretches,  born  to  work  and  weep, 
Explore  the  mine,  or  tempt  the  dangerous  deep  ; 
Nor  surly  porter  stands  in  guilty  state  ; 
To  spurn  implormg  famine  from  the  gate ; 
But  on  he  moves  to  meet  his  latter  end, 
Angels  around  befriending  virtue's  friend  ; 
Sinks  to  the  grave  with  unperceiv'd  decay, 
Wliile  resignation  gently  slopes  th.e  way ; 
Aiid,  all  his  prospecls  brightening  to  the  last, 
His  heaven  commences  ere  the  world  be  past. 

Sweet  was  the  sound,  when  eft  at  ev'ning's  close. 
Up  yonder  hill  the  village  murnmr  rose  ; 
There,  as  I  past  with  careless  steps  and  slow. 
The  mingling  notes  cam.e  soften'd  from  below; 
The  swain  responsive  as  the  milk  maid  sung, 
The  sober  herd  that  iow'd  to  meet  their  youn: 
The  noisy  geese  that  gabbl'd  o'er  the  pool, 
The  playful  children  just  let  loose  from  school ; 
The  Vv'atch-dog's  voice  that  bay'd  the  whisp'ring 

wind, 
And  the  loud  laugh  that  spoke  the  vacant  mind  ; 
These  ail  in  sweet  confusion  sought  the  shade, 
And  fili'd  each  pause  the  nightingale  had  made. 
But  now  the  sounds  of  population  fail. 
No  cheerful  murmurs  fluctuate  in  the  gale. 
No  busy  steps  the  grass-grown  foot-way  tread. 
But  all  the  bloomy  flush  of  life  is  fled. 


't> » 
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All  but  yon  widow'd,  solitary  thing, 
That  feebly  bends  beside  the  plashy  spring ; 
She,  wretched  matron,  forc'd  in  age,  for  bread. 
To  trip  the  brook  with  mantling  cresses  spread. 
To  pick  her  wintry  faggot  from  the  thorn. 
To  seek  her  nightly  shed,  and  weep  till  morn  ; 
She  only  left  of  all  the  harmless  train. 
The  sad  historian  of  the  pensive  plain. 

Near  yonder  copse,     where  once  the   garden 

smil'd. 
And  still  where  many  a  garden  flower  grows  wild. 
There,  where  a  few  torn  shrubs  the  place  disclose. 
The  village  preacher's  modest  mansion  rose. 
A  man  he  was  to  all  the  country  dear, 
And  passing  rich  with  forty  pounds  a  year ; 
Remote  from  towns  he  ran  his  godly  race, 
Nor  e'er  had  chang'd,  nor  wish'd  to  change  his 

place ; 
Unskilful  he  to  fawn,  or  seek  for  power, 
By  doctrines  fashion'd  to  the  varying  hour  ; 
Far  other  aims  his  heart  had  learn'd  to  prize, 
More  bent  to  raise  the  wretched  than  to  rise. 
His  house  was  known  to  all  the  vagrant  train, 
He  chid  their  wand'rings,  but  reliev'd  their  pain  ; 
The  long-remember'd  beggar  was  his  guest, 
Whose  beard  descending  sv»'ept  his  aged  breast ; 
The  ruin'd  spendthrift,  now  no  longer  proud, 
Claim'd  kindred  there,  and  had  his  claims  allow*d  j 
The  broken  soldier,  kindly  bade  to  stay. 
Sate  by  his  fire,  and  talk'd  the  night  away  ; 
Wept  o'er  his  wounds,  or  tales  of  sorrow  done, 
Shoulder 'd  his  crutch,  and  shew'd  how  fields  were 

won. 
Pleas'd  with  his  guests,  the  good  man  learn'd  to  glow 
And  quite  forgot  their  vices  in  their  woe  j 
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Careless  their  merits,  or  their  faults  to  scaiij 
His  pity  gave  ere  charity  began. 

Thus  to  relieve  the  wretched  was  his  pride, 
And  e*en  his  failings  lean'd  to  virtue*s  side, 
But  in  his  duty  prompt  at  every  call, 
He  watch'd  and  wept,  he  prayed  and  felt  for  all  ; 
And,  as  a  bird  each  fond  endearment  tries, 
To  tempt  its  new  fledg'd  offspring  to  the  skies ; 
He  tried  each  art,  reprov'd  each  dull  delay, 
AUur'd  to  brighter  worlds,  and  led  the  way. 
B  iside  the  bed  where  parting  life  was  laid. 
And  sorrow^  guilt,  and  pain,  by  turns  dismayed, 
The  reverend  champion  stood.     At  his  control^ 
Despair  and  anguish  fled  the  struggling  soul ; 
Comfort  came  down  the  trembling  wretch  to  raise^ 
And  his  last  faltering  accents  whisper'd  praise. 

At  church,  with  meek  and  unaffected  grace, 
His  looks  adorn'd  the  venerable  place  ; 
Truth  from  his  lips  prevail'd  with  double  sway^ 
And  fools,  who  came  to  scoff,  remained  to  pray. 
The  service  past,  around  the  pious  man. 
With  steady  zeal,  each  honest  rustic  ran  ; 
E'en  children  followed  with  endearing  v/ile, 
And  pluck'd  his  gown,  to  share  the  good  man's  smile. 
His  ready  smile  a  parent's  warmth  exprest. 
Their  welfare  pleas'd  him,  and  their  cares  distrest ', 
To  him  his  heart,  his  love,  his  griefs  were  given, 
But  all  his  serious  thoughts  had  rest  in  heaven. 
As  some  tall  cliff  that  lifts  it  awful  form. 
Swells  from  the  vale,  and  midway  leaves  the  storm, 
Tho'  round  its  breast  the  roiling  clouds  are  spread^ 
Eternal  sunshine  settles  on  its  head. 

Beside  yon  straggling  fence  that  skirts  tlie  way?  . 
With  blossom'd  furze  unprofitably  gay, 
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There  in  his  noisy  mansion,  skili'd  to  rule, 
The  village  master  taught  his  little  school  j 
A  man  severe  he  was,  and  stern  to  view, 
I  knew  him  well,  and  every  truant  knew  ; 
Well  had  the  boding  tremblers  learn'd  to  trace 
Thie  day's  disasters  in  his  morning  face  ; 
Full  well  they  laugh'd  with  counterfeited  glee 
At  all  his  jokes,  for  many  a  joke  had  he  ; 
Full  well  the  busy  whisper  circling  round, 
Convey'd  the  dismal  tidings  when  he  frown'd  ^ 
Yet  he  was  kind,  or  if  severe  in  aught, 
The  love  he  bore  to  learning  was  in  fault ; 
The  village  all  declar'd  how  much  he  knew, 
'Twas  certain  he  could  write,  and  cypher  too  ; 
Lands  he  could  measure,  terms  and  tides  presagCi 
And  e'en  the  story  ran  that  he  could  guage  : 
In  arguing  too  the  parson  own'd  his  skill, 
For  e'en  though  vanquished,  he  could  argue  still ; 
While  words  of  learned  length   and  thund'ring 

sound 
Amaz'd  the  gazing  rustics  rangM  around, 
And  still  they  gaz'd,  and  still  the  wonder  grew, 
That  one  small  head  could  carry  all  he  knew. 
But  past  is  all  his  fame  : — the  very  spot 
Where  many  a  time  he  triumph'd,  is  forgot. 
..    Near  yonder  thorn,  that  lifts  its  head  on  high, 
Where  once  the  sign-post  caught  the  passing  eye, 
Low  lies  that  house  where  nut  brown   draughts 

inspir'd, 
Where  grey-beard  mirth,  and  smiling  toil  retir'd, 
Where  village  statesmen  talk'd  with  looks  profound, 
And  news  much  older  than  their  ale  went  round.. 
Imagination  fondly  stoops  to  trace 
The  parlour  splendors  of  that  festive  place  ; . 
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The  white -wash'd  wall,  the  nicely  sanded  floor, 
The  varnish'd  clock  that  cUck*d  behind  the  door; 
The  chest  contriv'd  a  double  debt  to  pay, 
A  bed  by  night,  a  chest  of  drawers  by  day ; 
The  pictures  plac'd  for  ornament  and  use, 
The  twelve  good  rules,  the  royal  game  of  goose  ; 
The  hearth,  except  when  winter  chill'd  the  day, 
With  aspin  boughs,  and  flowers  and  fennel  gay, 
While  broken  teacups,  wisely  kept  for  shew, 
RanorM  o'er  the  chimney,  glisten'd  in  a  row. 

Vain  transitory  splendors  I  could  not  all 
Reprieve  the  tott'ring  mansion  from  its  fall  ? 
Obscure  it  sinks,  nor  shall  it  more  impart 
An  hour's  importance  to  the  poor  man's  heart ; 
Thither  no  more  the  peasant  shall  repair. 
To  sweet  oblivion  of  his  daily  care  ; 
No  more  the  farmer's  news,  the  barber's  tale, 
No  more  the  woodman's  ballad  shall  prevail ; 
No  more  the  smith  his  dusky  brow  shall  clear, 
Relax  his  pond'rous  strength,  and  lean  to  hear; 
The  host  himself  no  longer  shall  be  found 
Careful  to  see  the  mantling  bliss  go  round  ; 
Nor  the  coy  maid,  half  willing  to  be  prest. 
Shall  kiss  the  cup  to  pass  it  to  the  rest.  _ 

Yes  1  let  the  rich  deride,  the  proud  disdain,. 
These  simple  blessings  of  the  lowly  train, 
To  me  more  dear,  congenial  to  ray  heart, 
One  native  charm,  than  all  the  gloss  of  art ; 
Spontaneous  joys,  where  natui*e  has  its  play, 
The  soul  adopts,  and  owns  their  first  born  sway; 
Lightly  they  frolic  o'er  the  vacant  mind, 
Unenvied,  unmolested,  unconfin'd. 
But  the  long  pomp,  the  midnight  masquerade^ 
With  all  the  freaks  of  wanton  wealth  array'd, 
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In  these,  ere  triflers  half  their  wish  obtain, 
The  toiling  pleasure  sickens  into  pain  ; 
And  e'en  while  fashion's  brightest  arts  decoy, 
The  heart,  distrusting,  asks  if  this  be  joy  ? 

Ye  friends  to  truth,  ye  statesmen  who  survey 
The  rich  man's  joys  increase,  the  poor's  decay, 
'Tis  yours  to  judge  how  wide  the  limits  stand 
Between  a  spiencUd  and  a  happy  land. 
Proud  swells  the  tide  with  loads  of  freighted  ore, 
And  shouting  folly  hails  them  from  her  shore  ; 
Hoards,  e'en  beyond  the  miser's  wish  abound, 
And  rich  men  flock  from  all  the  world  around. 
Yet  count  our  gains.     This  wealth  is  but  a  name 
That  leaves  our  useful  products  still  the  same. 
Not  so  the  loss  :  the  man  of  wealth  and  pride. 
Takes  up  a  space  that  many  poor  supplied ; 
Space  for  bis  lake,  his  park's  extended  bounds, 
Space  for  his  horses,  equipage  and  hounds  : 
The  robe  that  wraps  his  lirnhs  in  silken  sloth, 
Has  robb'd  the  neighbouring  fields  of  half  their 

growth. 
His  seat,  where  solitary  sports  are  seen, 
Indignant  spurns  the  cottage  from  the  green  j 
Around  the  world  each  needful  product  flies, 
Fov  all  the  luxuries  the  world  supplies. 
While  thus  the  land  adorn'd  for  pleasure,  all 
In  barren  splendor  feebly  waits  the  fall. 

As  some  fair  female,  unadorn'd  and  plain. 
Secure  to  please  while  youth  confirms  her  reign. 
Slights  every  borrow'd  charm  that  dress  suppiiesj 
Nor  shares  with  art  the  triumph  of  her  eyes ; 
But  when  those  charms  are  past,  for  charms  are  frail^ 
When  time  advances,  and  when  lovers  fail, 
She  then  shines  forth,  solicitous  to  bless, 
In  all  the  glaring  impotence  of  dress. 
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Thus  fares  the  land,  by  luxury  bttrayM, 
In  nature's  simplest  charms  at  first  array'd, 
But  verging  to  decline,  its  splendors  rise, 
It*;  vistas  strike,  its  palaces  surprise ; 
While,  scourg'd  by  famine  from  the  smiling  land, 
The  mournful  peasant  leads  his  humble  band  ; 
And  while  he  sinks,  without  one  arm  to  save, 
The  country  blooms. ...a  garden  and  a  grave. 
Where  then,  ah  I  where  shall  poverty  reside, 
To  'scape  the  pressure  of  contiguous  pride  ? 
If  to  some  common's  fenceless  limits  stray 'd, 
He  drives  his  flock  to  pick  the  scanty  blade, 
Those  fenceless  fields  the  sons  of  wealth  divide^ 
And  e'en  the  bare-worn  common  is  denied. 

If  to  the  city  sped. ...what  waits  him  there  f 
To  see  profusion  that  he  must  not  share  ; 
To  see  ten  thousand  baneful  arts  combin'd 
To  pamper  luxury,  and  thin  mankind  ; 
To  see  each  joy  the  sons  of  pleasure  know, 
Extorted  from  his  fellow  creature's  woe. 
Here,  while  the  courtier  glitters  in  brockade. 
There  the  pale  artist  plies  the  sickly  trade  ; 
Here,  while  the  proud  their  long-drawn  pomps 

display, 
There  the  black  gibbet  glooms  beside  the  way. 
Tiie   dome   where   pleasure  holds  her  midnight 

reign  ; 
Here,  richly  deckt,  admits  the  gorgeous  train  ; 
Tumultuous  grandeur  crowds  the  blazing  square. 
The  rattling  chariots  clash,  the  torches  glare. 
Sure  scenes  like  these  no  troubles  e'r  annoy  I 
Sure  these  denote  one  universal  joy  ! 
Are  these  thy  serious  thoughts.. ..Ah  1  turn  thine 

eyes 
Where  the  poor  houseless  shivering  female  lies. 
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She  once,  perhaps,  in  village  plenty  blest, 

Has  wept  at  tales  of  innocence  distrest ; 

Her  modest  looks  the  cottage  might  adorn, 

Sweet  as  the  primrose  peeps  beneath  the  thorn, 

Now  lost  to  all ;  her  friends,  her  virtue  fled, 

Near  her  betrayer's  door  she  lays  her  head. 

And  pinch'd  with  cold,  and  shrinking  from  the 

shower. 
What  heavy  heart  deplores  that  luckless  hour, 
When  idly  first,  ambitious  of  the  town, 
She  left  her  wheel  and  robes  of  country  brown. 

Do  thine,  sweet  Auburn,  thine, the  loveliest  train, 
Do  thy  fair  tribes  participate  her  pain  I 
E'en  now,  perhaps,  by  cold  and  hunger  led. 
At  proud  men's  doors  they  ask  a  little  bread  ! 

Ah,  no  !  To  distant  climes,  a  dreary  scene. 
Where  half  the  convex  world  intrudes  between, 
Through  torrid  tracts  with  fainting  steps  they  go, 
Where  wild  Altama  murmurs  to  their  woe. 
Far  different  there  from  all  that  charm'd  before, 
The  various  terrors  of  that  horrid  shore ; 
Those  blazing  suns  that  dart  a  downward  ray, 
And  fiercely  shed  intolerable  day  ; 
Those  matted  woods  where  birds  forget  to  sing, 
But  silent  bats  in  drowsy  clusters  cling ; 
Those pois'nousfields  with  rank  luxuriance  crown'd, 
Where  the  dark  scorpion  gathers  death  around  ; 
Where  at  each  step  the  stranger  fears  to  wake 
The  rattling  terrors  of  the  vengeful  snake  ; 
Where  crouching  tigers  wait  their  hapless  prey, 
And  savage  men  more  murd'rous  still  than  ihcy. 
While  oft  in  whirls  the  mad  tornado  flies, 
Mingling  the  ravag'd  landscape  with  the  skies, 
Fur  different  these  from  every  former  scene, 
The  cooling  brook,  the  grassy  vested  green-. 
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The  breezy  covert  of  the  warbling  grove, 
That  only  shelter'd  thefts  of  harmless  love. 

Good  Heaven  1  what  sorrows  gloom'd  that  part- 
ing day, 
That  call'd  them  from  their  native  walks  away ; 
When  the  poor  exiles,  every  pleasure  past. 
Hung  round  the  bowers, and  fondly  look 'd  their  laslj 
And  took  a  long  farewell,  and  wish'd  in  vain 
For  seats  like  these  beyond  the  western  main ; 
And  shudd'ring  still  to  face  the  distant  deep, 
Return'd  and  wept,  and  still  returned  to  weep. 
The  good  old  sire,  the  first  preparM  to  go 
To  new-found  worlds,  and  wept  for  other*s  woe  ; 
But  for  himself,  in  conscious  virtue  brave, 
He  only  wish'd  for  worlds  beyond  the  grave. 
His  lovely  daughter,  lovelier  in  her  tears, 
The  fond  companion  of  his  helpless  years. 
Silent  went  next,  neglectful  of  her  charms, 
And  left  a  lover's  for  a  father's  arms. 
With  louder  plaints  the  mother  spoke  her  woes. 
And  blest  the  cot  where  every  pleasure  rose  ; 
And  kiss'd  her  thoughtless  babes  with  many  a  tear^ 
And  ciasp'd  them  close,  in  sorrow  doubly  dear  ; 
Whilst  her  fond  husband  strove  to  lend  relief 
In  all  the  silent  manliness  of  grief. 

O  luxury  !  thou  curst  by  Heaven's  decree, 
How  ill  exchang'd  are  things  like  these  for  thee  ; 
How  do  thy  potions  with  insidious  joy, 
Diffuse  their  pleasures  only  to  destroy  1 
Kingdoms  by  thee,  to  sickly  greatness  grown, 
Boast  of  a  florid  rigour  not  their  own. 
At  every  draught  more  large  and  large  they  grow, 
A  bloated  mass  of  rank  unwieldy  woe  ; 
Till  sapp'd  their  strength,  and  every  part  unsound, 
Down,  dowrtthey  sink,  and  spread  a  ruin  round. 
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E'en  now  the  devastation  is  begun, 
And  half  the  business  of  destruction  done ; 
E'en  now,  methinks,  as  pond'ring-  here  I  stand, 
I  see  the  rural  virtues  leave  the  land. 
Down  where  yon  anchoring  vessel  spreads  the  sail 
Thai  idly  waiting  flaps  with  every  gale, 
Downward  they  move,  a  melancholy  band, 
Pu?s  from  the  shore,  and  darken  all  the  strand. 
Contented  toil  iind  hospitable  care. 
And  kind. connubial  tenderness  are  there  ; 
And  pity  with  wishes  plac'd  above. 
And  steady  loyalty,  and  faithful  love. 
And  thou,  sweet  Poetry,  thou  loveliest  maid; 
Still  first  to  tiy  v/here  sensual  joys  invade  ; 
Unfit  in  these  degenerate  times  of  shame. 
To  catch  the  heart,  or  strike  for  honest  fame  ; 
Dear  charming  nymph,  neglected  and  decry'd 
My  shame  in  crowds,  my  solitary  pride. 
Thou  source  of  all  my  bliss,  and  all  my  woe, 
That  found'st  me  poor  at  first,  and  keep'st  me  so  ; 
Thou  guide,  by  which  the  nobler  arts  excel, 
Thou  nurse  of  every  virtue,  fare  thee  well. 
Farewell,  and  Oh  1  where'er  thy  voice  be  try'd, 
On  Torno's  cliffs,  or  Pambamarca's  side. 
Whether  where  equhioctial  fervours  glow, 
Or  winter  w^raps  the  polar  world  in  snow, 
Still  let  thy  voice,  prevailing  over  time. 
Redress  the  rigours  of  th'  inclement  clime  ; 
Aid  slighted  truth  witli  thy  persuasive  strain : 
Teach  erring  man  to  spurn  the  rage  of  gain ; 
Teach  him  that  states  of  native  strength  possest, 
Tiiough  very  poor,  may  still  be  very  blest ; 
That  trade's  proud  empire  hastes  to  swift  decay? 
As  ocean  sweeps  the  labour'd  mole  away ; 
While  self-dependent  power  can  time  defy, 
As  rocks  resist  the  billows  ^nd  the  skv. 


THE  GIFT. 

to  IRIS,  IN  BOW-STREET,  COVENT-CARUE^, 


Say,  cruel  Iris,  pretty  rake, 

Dear  mercenary  beauty, 
What  annual  ofTring  shall  I  mako 

Expressive  of  my  duty  I 

My  heart,  a  victim  to  thine  eyes, 

Should  I  at  once  deliver, 
Say,  would  the  angry  fair-one  prize 

The  gift,  who  slights  the  giver  ? 

A  bin,  a  jewel,  watch,  or  toy, 
My  rivals  give — and  let  'em, 

If  gems  or  gold  impart  a  joy, 
I'll  give  them — when  I  get  'em. 

I'll  give— but  not  the  full-blown  rose, 
Or  rose-bud  more  in  fashion  ; 

Such  short-liv'd  ofPrings  but  disclose 
A  transitory  passion. 

I'll  give  thee  something  yet  tmpaid, 
Not  less  sincere  than  civil : 

I'll  give  thee — ah  !  too  charming  maid^ 
I'll  give  thee — to  the  devil. 


F 
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THIS  tomb,  inscrib'd  to  gentle  Parnell's  name, 
May-speak  our  gratitude,  but  not  his  fame. 
What  heart  but  feels  his  sweetly  moral  lay, 
That  leads  to  truth  through  pleasure's  flowery  way  * 
Celestial  themes  confess'd  his  tuneful  aid  ! 
And  Heaven,  that  lent  him  genius,  was  repaid. 
Needless  to  him  the  tribute  we  bestow, 
The  transitory  breath  of  fame  below : 
More  lasting  rapture  from  his  works  shall  rises 
While  converts  thank  their  poet  in  the  skies. 


EPILOGUE 

TO   THE  COMEDY  OF  THE  SISTERS. 

WHAT !  five  long  acts — and  all  to  make  us  wiser  i 
Our  authoress  sure  has  wanted  an  adviser. 
Had  she  consulted  me,  she  should  have  made 
Her  moral  play  a  speaking  masquerade  ; 
Warm*d  up  each  bustling  scene,  and  in  her  rage, 
Have  emptied  all  the  green-room  on  the  stage. 
My  life  on*t,  this  had  kept  her  play  from  sinking ; 
Have  pleas'd  our  eyes,  and  sav'd  the  pain  of  thinking. 
Well,  since  she  thus  has  shewn  her  want  of  skill, 
What  if  I  give  a  masquerade  ? — I  will. 
But  how  ?  ay,  there's  the  rub  !  [Jiausing^ — I've  got 

my  cue : 
The  world's  a  masquerade !  the  masquers,  you,  you, 

yoq,  [To  boxes,/ii(,  and  galkri^ 
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Lud !  what  a  group  the  motley  scene  discloses  ! 
False  wits,  false  wives,  false   virgins,  and  false 

spouses. 
Statesmen  with  bridles  on  ;  and  close  beside  'em, 
Patriots,  in  purty-colour'd  suits,  that  ride  'em. 
There  Hebes,  turn'd  of  fifty,  try  once  more 
To  raise  a  flame  in  Cupids  of  threescore. 
These  in  their  turn,  with  appetites  as  keen, 
Deserting  fifty,  fasten  on  fifteen. 
Miss,  not  yet  full  fifteen,  with  fire  uncommon, 
Flings  down  her  sampler,  and  takes  up  the  woman  > 
The  little  urchin  smiles  and  spreads  her  lure, 
And  tries  to  kill,  ere  she's  got  power  to  cure : 
Thus  'tis  with  all — their  chief  and  constant  care 
Is  to  seem  every  thing — but  what  they  are. 
Yon  broad,  bold,  angry  spark,  I  fix  my  eye  on, 
Who  seems  t'  have  robb'd  his  vizor  from  the  lion  ; 
Who  frowns,  and  talks,  and  swears,  with  round 

parade, 
Looking,  as  who  should  say,  dam'me  I  who's  afraid  I 

[^Mimicking, 
Strip  but  this  vizor  off,  and  sure  I  am 
You'll  find  his  lionship  a  very  lamb. 
Yon  politician,  famous  in  debate. 
Perhaps  to  vulgar  eyes,  bestrides  the  state ; 
Yet  when  he  deigns  his  real  shape  t'  assumes 
He  turns  old  woman,  and  bestrides  a  broom. 
Yon  patriot  too,  who  presses  on  your  sight, 
And  seems  to  every  gazer,  all  in  white, 
If  with  a  bribe  his  candour  you  attack, 
He  bows,  turns  round,  and  whip — the  man  in  black  I 
Yon  critic  too — but  whither  do  I  run  ? 
If  I  proceed  our  bard  will  be  undone  I 
Well  then  a  truce  since  she  requests  It  too : 
Do  you  spare  her,  and  I'll  for  once  spare  you. 


EPILOGUE. 


SPOKEN  BY  MRS.  BULKLEY  AMD  MISS  CATLEY- 


Jinter  Mrs.  Bulkley^  who  curtsies  very  lowy  as  hc" 
ginning  to  speak.  Then  enttr  Miss  Catley.,  who 
stands  full  before  her^  and  curtsies  to  the  audience » 

Mrs.  Bulkley, 
HOLD,  Ma'am,  your  pardon.     What's  your  busi- 
ness here  ? 

Miss  Catley, 
The  epilogue. 

Mrs.  Bulkley, 
The  epilogue? 

Miss  Catley. 
Yes,  the  epilogue,  my  dear. 

Mrs.  Bulkley. 
Sure  you  mistake,  Ma'am.  The  epilogue  /  bring  it. 

Miss  Catley. 
Excuse  me.  Ma'am.     The  author  bid  me  sing  it. 

RECITATIVE. 

Ye  beaux  and  belles,  that  form  this  splendid  ring, 
Suspend  your  conversation  while  I  sing. 

Mrs.  Bulkley. 
Why  sure  the  girl's  beside  herself:  an  epilogue 

of  singing; 
A  hopeful  end  indeed  to  such  a  blest  beginning. 
Besides  a  singer  in  a  comic  set ! 
Excuse  me,  Mti'am,  1  know  the  etiquette. 

Misfi  Catley. 
What  if  we  leave  it  to  the  house  ? 
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Mrs.  Bulkleij, 
The  house !.... Agreed. 

MUs  Catley, 
Agreed. 

Mrs.  Bulkky. 
And  she,  whose  party's  largest,  shall  proceed. 
And  first  I  hope,  you'll  readily  agree 
I've  all  the  critics  and  the  wits  for  me. 
They,  I  am  sure,  will  answer  my  commands ; 
Ye  candid-judging  few,  hold  up  your  hands. 
What,  no  return!  I  find  too  late,  I  fear. 
That  modern  judges  seldom  enter  here. 

Miss  Catley. 
I'm  for  a  different  set.. ..Old  men,  whose  trade  is 
Still  to  gallant  and  dangle  with  the  ladies. 

RKCITATIVE. 

Who  mump  their  passion,  and  who,  grimly  smiling, 
Sull  thus  address  the  fair  with  voice  beguiling. 

AIR. ...COTILLON. 

Turn,  my  fairest,  turn  if  ever 
Strephon  caught  thy  ravish'd  eye. 
Take  pity  on  your  swain  so  clever, 
Who  without  your  aid  must  die. 

Yes,  I  shall  die,  hu,  hu,  hu,  hu, 
Yes,  I  must  die,  ho,  ho,  ho,  ho. 
Da  Capo. 
]\Trs.  Bulk  ley. 
Let  all  the  old  pay  homage  to  your  merit : 
Give  me  the  young,  the  gay,  the  men  of  spirit. 
Ve  travelled  tribe,  ye  macaroni  train 
Of  French  frisseurs  and  nosegays  justly  vain, 
Who  take  a  trip  to  Paris  once  a  year. 
To  dress,  and  look  like  awkward  Frenchmen  here 

lyend  me  your  hands O  fatal  news  to  tell, 

Their  hands  are  only  lent  to  the  Heineile. 
F  2- 
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Miss  Catley. 
Ay,  take  your  travellers,  travellers  indeed  1 
Give  me  my  bonny  Scot,  that  travels  from  thes 

Tweed. 
Where  are  the  Cheels?  Ah!  ah!  I  well  descern 
The  smiling  looks  of  each  bewitching  bairne, 
A  bonny  young  lad  is 'my  jockey. 

AIR. 

I'll  sing  to  amuse  you  by  night  and  by  day, 

And  be  unco  merry  when  you  are  but  gay  ; 

When  you  with  your  bagpipes  are  ready  to  play, 

My  voice  shall  be  ready  to  carol  away 

With  Sandy,  and  Sawney,  and  Jockey, 
With  Sawney,  and  Jarvie,  and  Jockey. 

Mrs,  Bulkky, 
¥e  gamesters,  who,  so  eag.er  in  pursuit. 
Make  but  of  all  your  fortune  one  va  Toute  : 
¥e  jockey  tribe,  whose  stock  of  words  are  few, 

*'  I  hold  the  odds Done,  done,  with  you,  v/ith  you.'^ 

Ye  barristers,  so  fluent  v/ith  grimace, 

"  My  lord your  lordship  misconceives  the  case.'^ 

Doctors,  who  coagh,  and  au&wer  ev'ry  misfortuner  :, 
"  1  wish  I'd  been  call'd  in  a  little  sooner." 
Assist  my  cuuse  with  liands  and  voices  hearty, 
Come  end  the  contest  here,  and  aid  my  party, 

AIR BALEINAMONY, 

Miss  Catley. 
Ye  bravG  IrFsh  lads,  hark  away  to  the  crack, 
Assist  me,  I  pray,  in  this  woeful  attack  ; 
For  sure  I  don't  wrong  you  ;   yiai  seldom  are  slack, 
When  the  Iddiea  are  ciililng,  to  blush  and  hnng  bi\cko 
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For  you're  always  polite  and  attentive. 

Still  to  amuse  us  inventive, 

And  death  is  your  only  preventive. 

Your  hands  and  your  voices  for  me. 
Airs.  Bulkley. 
Well,  Madam,  what  if,  after  all  this  sparring, 
We  both  agree,  like  friends  to  end  our  jarring  ? 

Miss  Cat  ley. 
And  that  our  friendship  may  remain  unbroken, 
W  at  if  we  leave  the  epilogue  unspoken  ? 

Mrs.  Bulkley. 
Agreed. 

Miss  Catley. 
Agreed. 

Mrs.  Bulkley. 
And  now,  with  late  repentance, 
Un-epilogued  the  poet  waits  his  sentence. 
Condemn  the  stubborn  fool  who  can't  submit 
To  thrive  by  flattery,  though  he  starves  by  wit. 

[^Exeunt, 

AN  EPILOGUE, 

INTENDED   FOU  MRS.    BULKLEY. 

There  is  a  place,  so  Ariosto  sings, 

A  treasury  for  lost  and  missing  things  : 

Lost  human  wits  have  places  there  assign'd  them^ 

And  they  who  lose  their  senses,  there  may  find  them* 

But  Where's  this  place,  this  storehouse  of  the  age  ? 

The  moon,  says  he  : — but  I  affirm  the  stage  : 

At  least  in  many  things,  I  think,  I  see 

His  lunar  and  our  mimic  w^orld  agree. 

Both  shine  at  night,  for,  but  at  Foote's  alone, 

We  scarce  exhibit  till  the  sun  goes  down. 
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Both  prone  to  change,  no  settled  limits  fix, 
And  sure  the  folks  of  both  are  lunatics. 
But  in  this  parallel  my  best  pretence  is, 
That  mortals  visit  both  to  find  their  senses. 
To  this  strange  spot,  rakes,  macaronies,  cits, 
Come  thronging,  to  collect  their  scatter'd  wits. 
The  gay  coquette,  who  ogles  all  the  day, 
Comes  here  at  night,  and  goes  a  prude  away. 
Hither  the  affected  city  dame  advancing, 
Who  sighs  for  operas,  and  doats  on  dancing, 
Taught  by  our  art  her  ridicule  to  pause  on, 
Quits  the  ballet^  and  calls  for  Nancy  Dawson. 
The  gamester  too  whose  wits  all  high  or  low, 
Oft  risks  his  fortune  at  one  desperate  throv/, 
Comes  here  to  saunter,  having  made  his  bets, 
Finds  his  lost  senses  out,  and  pays  his  debts. 
The  Mohawk  too — with  angry  phrases  stor'd, 
As  "  dam'me  sir,*'  and  "  sir,  1  wear  a  sword  ;" 
Here  lesson 'd  for  a  while,  and  hence  retreating, 
Goes  out,  affronts  his  man,  and  takes  a  beating. 
Here  comes  the  sons  of  scandal  and  of  news, 
But  find  no  sense— for  they  had  none  to  lose. 
Of  all  the  tribe  here  wanting  an  adviser. 
Our  author's  the  least  likely  to  grow  wiser  ; 
Has  he  not  seen  how  you  your  favour  place. 
On  sentimental  queens,  and  lords  in  lace  I 
Without  a  star,  a  coronet,  or  garter* 
How  can  the  piece  expect  or  hope  for  quarter  t 
No  high-life  scenes,  no  sentiment : — the  creature 
.Still  stoops  among  the  low  to  copy  nature. 
Yes,  he's  far  gone  : — and  yet  some  pity  fix  ; 
The  English  laws  forbid  to  punish  lunatics*. 

*  This  epilogue  was  given  in  MS.  by  Dr.  Goldsmith 
to  Dr.  Percy,  (now  bi.sh'op  of  Dromore ;)  but  for  what 
coraedv  it  v/as  intended,  is  not  remembered. 


THE 


HAUNCH  OF  VEMSON. 

A    POETICAL    EPISTLE,    TO    LORD    CLARE. 


TPIANKS,  my  lord,  for  your  venison,  for  finer 
or  fatter 
Never  rang'd  in  a  forest,  or  smok'd  in  a  platter; 
The  haunch  was  a  picture  for  painters  to  study, 
The  fat  was  so  white,  and  the  lean  was  so  ruddy ; 
Though  my  stomach  was  sharp,  I  could  scarce  help 

regretting, 
To  spoil  such  a  delicate  picture  by  eating; 
I  had  thoughts,  in  my  chambers,  to  place  it  in  view, 
To  be  shewn  to  my  friends  as  a  piece  of  virtu  ; 
As  in  some  Irish  houses,  where  things  are  so  so, 
One  gammon  of  bacon  hangs  up  for  a  show : 
But  for  eating  a  rasher  of  what  they  take  pride  in, 
They'd  as  soon  think  of  eating  the  pan  it  is  fry*d  in. 
But  hold. ...let  me  pause.... don't  1  hear  you  pro- 
nounce. 
This  tale  of  the  bacon's  a  damnable  bounce ; 
Well,  suppose  it  a  bounce. ...sure  a  poet  may  try, 
By  a  bounce  now  and  then,  to  get  courage  to  fly. 

But,  my  lord,  it's  no  bounce :  I  protest  in  my  turn, 
It's  a  truth. ..and  your  lordship  may  ask  Mr.  Burn.* 
To  go  on  with  my  tale. ...as  I  gaz'd  on  the  haunch, 
I  thought  of  a  friend  that  was  trusty  and  staunch. 

*  Lord  Clare's  nephew. 
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So  I  cut  it,  and  sent  it  to  Reynolds  undrest, 
To  paint  it,  or  eat  it,  just  as  he  lik'd  best ; 
Of  the  neck  and  the  breast  I  had  next  to  dispose  ; 
'Twas  a  neck  and  a  breast  that  might  rival  Mon-* 

roe*s : 
But  in  parting  with  these  I  was  puzzled  again, 
With  the  how,  and  the  who,  and  the  where,  and  the 

when. 
There's  H....d,  and  C....y  and  H....rth,  and  H....ff, 
I  think  they  love  venison....!  know  they  love  beef. 
There's  my  countryman  Higgins....Oh !  let  him 

alone. 
For  making  a  blunder  or  picking  a  bone. 
But  hang  it.. ..to  poets,  wlio  seldom  can  eat, 
Your  very  good  mutton's  a  very  good  treat ; 
Such  dainties  to  them  their  health  it  might  hurt. 
Its  like  sending  them  ruffles,  when  wanting  a  shirt. 
While  thus  I  debated,  in  reverie  center*d, 
An  acquaintance,  a  friend,  as  he  call'd  himself, 

entered ; 
An  under  bred,  fine  spoken  fellow  was  he. 
And  he  smil'd  as  he  look'd  at  the  venison  and  me. 
"  What  have  we  got  here?.. ..Why  this  is  good 

eating  I 
Your  own  I  suppose., ..or  is  it  in  waiting  ?" 
"  Why  whose  should  itber"  cried  I,  with  a  flounce;. 
"  I  get  these  things  often". ...but  that  was  a  bounce  '. 
"  Some  lords,  my  acquaintance,  that  settle  the  natioDj 
Are  pleas'd  to  be  kind. ...but  I  hate  ostentation." 
"  If  that  be  the  case  then,"  cried  he,  very  gay, 
"  I'm  glad  I  have  taken  this  house  in  my  way. 
To  morrow  you  take  a  poor  dinner  with  me  ; 
No  words. ...I  insist  on't.... precisely  at  three  : 
We'll  have  Johnson,  and  Burke,  all  the  wits  will  be 

there  ;  -  ' 

My  acquaintance  is  slight,  or  I'd  ask  my  lord  CIutp, 
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And,  now  that  I  think  on't,  as  I  am  a  sinner  ! 
We  wanted  this- venison  to  make  out  a  dinner. 
What  say  you. ...a  pasty,  it  shall,  and  it  must, 
And  my  wife,  little  Kitty,  is  famous  for  crust. 
Here,  porter... .this  venison  with  me  to  Mile  end  ; 
No    stirring....!    beg. ...my  dear  friend.. ..my  dear 

friend  I" 
Thus  snatching  his  hat,  he  brcsh'd  off  like  the  wind^ 
And  the  porter  and  eatables  foUow'd  behind. 

Left  alone  to  reflect,  having  emptied  my  shelf. 
And,  "  nobody  with  me  at  sea  but  myself;"* 
Tho'  I  could  not  help  thinking  my  gentleman  hasty^ 
Yet  Johnson  and  Burke,  and  a  good  venison  pasty, 
Were  things  that  I  never  dislikMin  my  life, 
Tho'  clogg'd  with  a  coxcomb,  and  Kittys  his  wife. 
So  next  day  in  good  splendour  to  make  my  approach, 
I  drove  to  his  door  in  my  own  hackney-coach. 

When  come  to  the  place  where  we  all  were  to  dine, 
(A  chair-lumber'd  closet  just  tAvelve  feet  by  nine  :) 
My  friend  bade  me  welcome,  but  struck  me  quite 

dumb, 
With  tidings  that  Johnson  and  Burke  would  not 

come  ;. 
"  For  I  knew  it,"  he  cried,  "  both  eternally  fail, 
The  one  with  his  speeches,  and  t'other  v/ith  Thrale ; 
But  no  matter,  Til  warrant  we'll  make  up  the  party, 
With  two  full  as  clever  and  ten  times  as  hearty. 
The  one  is  ScotchiYian,  the  other  a  Jev/, 
They're  both  of  them  merry,  and  authors  like  you  ; 
The  one  writes  the  Snarler, the  other  the  Scourge; 
Some  think  he  writes  Cinna....he  owns  to  Panurg.'* 


*  See  the  letters  that  passed  between  his  Royal  High- 
ness Henry,  Duks  of  Cumberland,  and  Lady  Grosvenor 
'-12mo.  1760. 
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While  thus  hedescrib'd  them  by  trade  andby  nam^i 
They  enter'd  and  dinner  was  serv'd  as  they  came. 

At  the  top  a  fried  liver,  and  bacon  were  seen, 
At  the  bottom  was  tripe,  in  a  swinging  tureen; 
At  the  sides  there  was  spinage  and  pudding  made 

hot; 
In  the  middle  a  place  where  the  pasty....was  not. 
Now,  my  lord,  as  for  tripe  it's  ray  utter  aversion, 
And  your  bacon  I  hate  like  a  Turk  or  a  Persian. 
So  there  I  sat  stuck,  like  a  horse  in  a  pound, 
Wliile  the  bacon  and  liver  went  merrily  round: 
But  what  vex'd  me  most  was  that  d 'd  Scottish 

rogue. 
With  his  long-winded  speeches,  his  smiles,  and  his 

brogue. 
And,  "  madam,"  quoth  he,  "  may  this  bit  be  my 

poison, 
A  prettier  dinner  I  never  set  eyes  on ; 
Pryy  a  slice  of  your  liver,  tho'  may  I  be  curst, 
But  I've  eat  of  your  tripe,  till  I'm  ready  to  burst." 
"  The  tripe,"  quoth  the  Jew,  wiih  his  chocolate 

cheek, 
"  I  could  dine  on  this  tripe  seven  days  in  a  week  : 
I  like  these  here  dinners  so  pretty  and  small ; 
But  your  iriend  there,  the  doctor,  cats  nothing  at  all  " 
"  0....ho  I  quoth  my  friend,  "  he'll  come  on  in  a 

trice, 
He's  keeping  a  corner  for  something  that's  nice  : 
There's  a  pasty"...."  a  pasty  !"  repeated  the  Jew  ; 
"  I  don't  Care,  if  1  keep  a  corner  for't  too." 
'*'  What  the  de'el,  mon,  a  pasty!"  re-echo'd  the 

Scot, 
«'  Tho'  splitting,  I'll  still  keep  a  corner  for  that." 
«  We'll  all  keep  a  corner,"  the  lady  cry'd  out; 
''  We'll  all  keep  a  corner,"  was  echo'd  about. 
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While  thus  we  resolv'd,  and  the  pasty  delay'd, 
With  looks  that  quite  petrify 'd,  enter'd  the  maid  j 
A  visage  so  sad,  and  so  pale  with  affright, 
Wak'd  Priam  in  tirawing  his  curtains  by  night. 
But  we  quickly  found  out,  for  who  could  mistake 

her  ? 
That  she  came  with  some  terrible  news  from  the 

baker : 
And  so  it  fell  out,  for  that  negligent  sloven, 
Had  shut  out  the  pasty  on  shutting  his  oven. 
Sad  Philomel  thus.. ..but  let  similes  drop.... 
And  now  that  I  think  on't,  the  story  may  stop. 
To  be  plain  my  good  lord,  it*s  but  labour  misplac'd, 
To  send  such  good  verses  to  one  of  your  taste ; 
You've  got  an  odd  something.. ..a  kind  of  discerning} 
A  relish. ...a  taste. ...sicken'd  over  by  learning  ; 
At  least,  it's  your  temper,  as  very  well  known, 
That  you  think  very  slightly  of  all  that's  your  own : 
So,  perhaps,  in  your  habits  of  thinking  amiss, 
You  may  make  a  mistake,  and  think  slightly  of  this. 


From  the  oratorio  of  the  captivitv. 

SONG. 

THE  wretch  condemn'd  with  life  to  part, 

Still,  still  on  hope  relies  ; 
And  every  pang  that  rends  the  heart, 

Bids  expectation  rise. 

Hope,  like  the  glimm'ring  taper's  lights 

Adorns  and  cheers  the  way  ; 
And  still,  as  darker  grows  the  night, 

Emits  a  binghter  ray. 
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SOIVG. 

O  MEMORY  !  thou  fond  deceiver, 

Still  importunate  and  vain, 
To  former  joys  recurring  ever, 

And  turning  all  the  past  to  pain ; 

Thou,  like  the  world,  the  opprest  oppressing. 
Thy  smiles  increase  the  wretch's  woe  ; 

And  he  who  wants  each  other  blessing, 
In  thee  must  ever  find  a  foe. 


THE  CLOWN'S  REPLY. 

JOHN  TROTT  was  desired  by  two  witty  peers, 
To  tell  them  the  reason  why  asses  had  ears ; 
«<  Ant  please  you,"  quoth  John,  «  I'm  not  given  to 

letters, 
Kor  dare  I  pretend  to  know  more  than  my  betters, 
Howe'er  from  this  time  I  shall  ne'er  see  your 

graces. 
As  I  hope  to  be  sav*d,  without  thinking  on  asses.'* 


EPITAPH  ON  EDWARD  PURDON.* 

HERE  lies  poor  Ned  PuRDON,from  misery  free'd. 
Who  long  was  a  bookseller's  hack  : 

He  led  such  a  damnable  life  in  this  world,.... 
I  don't  think  he'll  wish  to  come  back. 

*  This  gentleman  was  educated  at  Trinity  College, 
Dublin  ;  but  having  wasted  bis  patrimony,  he  enlisted  as 
a  foot  soldier.  Growing  tired  of  that  employment,  he 
obtained  his  discharge,  and  became  a  scribbler  in  the 
newspapers.    He  translated  Voltaire's  Henriad£. 


AN  ELEGY 

ON  THE  GLORY  OF  HER  SEX. 

J\frs.  Mary  Blaize. 


GOOD  people  all,  with  one  accord, 

Lament  for  madam  Blaize, 
Who  never  wanted  a  good  word,.... 

From  those  who  spoke  her  praise. 

The  needy  seldom  pass'd  her  door, 
And  always  found  her  kind ; 

She  freely  lent  to  all  the  poor.... 
Who  left  a  pledge  behind. 

She  strove  the  neighbourhood  to  please, 
With  manners  wond'rous  winning ; 

And  never  folio w'd  wicked  ways,.... 
Unless  when  she  was  sinning. 

At  church,  in  silks  and  satins  new, 
With  hoop  of  monstrous  size ; 

She  never  slumber'd  in  her  pew,..,. 
But  when  she  shut  her  eyes. 

Her  love  was  sought  I  do  aver, 
By  twenty  beaux  and  more  ; 

The  kmg  himself  has  followed  her,.... 
When  she  has  walk'd  before. 
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But  now  her  wealth  and  finery  fled, 
Her  hangers-on  cut  short  all ; 

The  doctors  found,  when  she  was  dead,.... 
Her  last  disorder  moi'tal. 

Let  us  lament,  in  sorrow  sore, 
For  Kent-street  well  may  say. 

That  had  she  lived  a  twelvemonth  more,..» 
She  had  not  dy*d  to-day. 


RETALIATION: 
A  POEM. 

FIRST  PRINTED  IN  MDCCLXXIV. 

After  the  Author's  death. 


Dr.  Goldsmith  and  some  of  his  friends  occasionally 
dined  at  St.  James's  Coffee-house. — One  day  it  was  pro- 
posed to  write  epitaphs  on  him.  His  country,  dialect^ 
and  person  furnished  subjects  of  witticism  He  was 
called  on  for  Retaliation,  and  at  their  next  meeting 
produced  the  following  poem. 


EETALIATION; 

A  POEM. 


OF  o!d,  when  Scari'cm  his  companions  invited, 
Each  guest  brought  his  dish,  and  the  feast  was 

United  ; 
If  our  *landIord  supplies  us  with  beef  and  with  fish, 
Let  each  guest  bring  himself,  and  he  brings  the 

best  dish ; 
Our  t  Dean  shall  be  venison,  just  fresh  from  the 

plains ; 
Our   \  Burke  shall  be  tongue,  with  the  garnish  of 

brains ; 
Our  §  Will  shall  be  wild  fowl,  of  excellent  ftaTour, 
And  II  Dick  with  his  pepper  shall  heighten  the 

savour : 
Our  1  Cumberland's  sweet-bread  its  place  shall 

obtain, 
And  **  Douglas  is  pudding,  substantial  and  plain  : 

*  The  master  of  St.  James's  coffee-house,  where  the 
doctor,  and  the  friends  he  has  cliaracterized  in  this  poem, 
occasionally  dined. 

•j-  Doctor  Bernard,  Dean  of  Derry  in  Ireland. 

^  The  Right  Hon.  Edmund  Burke. 

§  Mr.  William  Burke,  late  secretary  to  General  Con- 
way, and  member  for  Bedwin 

()  Mr.  Richard  Burke,  collector  of  Granada. 

•[  Mr.  Richard  Cumberland,  author  of  the  West  Indi- 
an, Fashionable  Lover,  the- Brothers,  and  various  other 
productions. 

**  Doctor  Douglas,  canon  of  Windsor,  (now  bishop  of 
Salisbury)  an  ingenious  Scotch  gentleman,  who  has  no 
less  distinguished  himself  as  a  citizen  of  the  world,  than  a 
Sound  critic,  in  detecting  several  literary  mistakes  (or 
rather  foi'geries)  of  his  countrymen;  particularly  Lau- 
der on  Milton,  u-nd  Bov\'"cr's  Historv  of  the  Popes. 
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Our  *Garrick's  a  sallad  ;  for  in  him  we  see 
Oil,  vinegar,  sugar,  and  saltness  agree  : 
To  make  out  the  dinner,  full  certain  I  am, 
That  t  Ridge  is  anchovy,  and  :|:  Reynolds  is  lamb  ; 
That  §  Mickey's  a  capon,  and,  by  the  same  rule, 
MagnaninK)us  Goldsmith,  a  goosberry  fool. 
At  a  dinner  so  various,  at  such  a  repast. 
Who'd  not  be  a  glutton,  and  stick  to  the  last  ? 
Here,  waiter,  more  wine,  let  me  sit  while  I'm  able, 
'Till  all  my  companions  sink  under  the  table  ; 
Then,  with  chaos  and  blunders  encircling  my  head, 
Let  me  ponder,  and  tell  what  I  think  of  the  dead. 

Here  lies  the  good  ||Dean,  reunited  to  earth, 
Who  mix'd  reason  with  pleasure,  and  wisdom  with 

mirth : 
If  he  had  any  faults,  he  has  left  us  in  doubt, 
At  least  in  six  weeks  I  could  not  find  'em  out ; 
Yet  some  have  declar'd,  and  it  can't  be  denied  'em, 
That  sly  boots  was  cursedly  cunning  to  hide  'em. 
Here  lies  our  good  11  Edmund,  whose  genius  wuu 

such. 
We  scarcely  can  praise  it,  or  blame  it  too  much  ; 
Who,  born  for  the  universe,  narrow'd  his  mind, 
And  to  party  gave  up  what  was  meant  for  mankind- 
Though  fraught  with  all  learning,  yet  straining  his 

throat. 
To  persuade  ft  Tommy  Townshend  to  lend  liim  a 

vote; 

*  David  Garrick,  Esq. 

f  Counsellor  John  Ridge,  a  gentleman  belonging  to 
the  Irish  bar. 

4^  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds. 

§  An  eminent  attorney. 

II  Vide  page  141. 

51  Vide  page  141. 

ft  Mr.  T.  Townshend,  member  for  Whitchurch 
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Who,  too  deep  for  his  hearers,  still  went  on  refining, 
And  thought  of  convincing,  while  they  thought  of 

dining ; 
Though  equal  to  all  things,  for  all  things  unfit, 
Too  nice  for  a  statesman,  too  proud  for  a  wit ; 
For  a  patriot  too  cool ;  for  a  drudge,  disobedient ; 
And  too  fond  of  the  rights  to  pursue  the  exfiedient^ 
In  short,  'twas  his  fate,  unemployed,  or  in  place,  sir, 
To  eat  mutton  cold,  and  cut  blocks  with  a  razor. 

Here  lies  honest  *  William,  whose  heart  was  a 
mint, 
While  the  owner  ne'er  knew  half  the  good  that  was 

in't ; 
The  pupil  of  impulse,  it  forc'd  him  along. 
His  conduct  still  right,  with  his  argument  wrong  % 
Still  aiming  at  honour,  yet  fearing  to  roam. 
The  coachman  was  tipsy,  the  chariot  drove  home  r 
Would  you  ask  for  his  merits  ?  alas  !  he  had  none ; 
What  was  good  was  spontaneous,  his  faults  were 
his  own. 

Here  lies  honest  Richard,  whose  fate  I  must  sigh 

-        at : 
Alas,  that  such  frolick  should  now  be  so  quiet ! 
What  spirits  were  his  !  what  wit  and  what  whim  \ 
t  Now  breaking  a  jest,  and  now  breaking  a  limb ! 
Now  wrangling  and  grumbling  to  keep  up  the  ball  \ 
Now  teazing  and  vexing,  yet  laughing  at  all ! 
in  short,  so  provoking  a  devil  was  Dick, 
That  we  wish'd  him  full  ten  times  a  day  at  Old  Nick  i. 

*  Vide  page  141. 

r  Mr.  Richard  Burke;  vide  page  141.  This  gentle- 
man having  slightly  fractured  one  of  his  arms  and  legs, 
at  different  times,  the  doctor  has  rallied  him  on  those  ac- 
cidents, ajs  a  kind  of  retributive  justice  for  breaking  his 
jests  upon  other  people. 
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But  missing  his  mirth  and  agreeable  vein, 
As  often  we  wiiih'd  to  have  Dick  back  again. 

Here  Cumberland  lies,  having  acted  his  parts, 
The  Terence  of  England,  the  mender  of  hearts ; 
A  flattering  painter,  who  made  it  his  care 

To  draw  men  as  they  ought  to  be not  as  they  arc 

His  gallants  are  all  faultless,  his  women  divine, 
And  comedy  wonders  at  being  so  fine : 
Like  a  tragedy  queen  he  has  dizen'd  her  out, 
Or  rather  like  tragedy  giving  a  rout. 
His  fools  have  their  follies  so  lost  in  a  crowd 
Of  virtues  and  feelings,  that  folly  grows  proud, 
And  coxcombs,  alike  in  their  failings  alone. 
Adopting  his  portraits,  are  pleas'd  with  their  own. 
Say,  where  has  our  poet  this  malady  caught ;" 
Or,  wherefore  his  characters  thus  without  fault? 
Say,  was  it  that  vainly  directing  his  view 
To  find  out  men*s  virtues,  and  finding  them  few^ 
Quite  sick  of  pursuing  each  troublesome  elf. 
He  grew  lazy  at  last,  and  drew  from  himself? 

Here  Douglas  retires  from  his  toils  to  relax, 
The  scourge  of  impostors,  the  terror  of  quacks: 
Come  all  ye  quack  bards,  and  ye  quacking  divines, 
Come  and  dance  on  the  spot  where  your  tyrant  re= 

clines : 
When  satire  and  censure  encircled  his  throne, 
I  fear'd  for  your  safety,  I  fear'd  for  my  own  j 
But  now  he  is  gone,  and  we  want  a  detector, 
Our  *  Dodds  shall  be  pious,  our  t  Kenricks  shall 
lecture ; 


*  The  Rev.  Dr.  Dodd. 

f  Dr.  Kenrick,  who  read  lectures  at  tlie  Devil  Tavern^ 
under  the  title  of  "  The  School  of  Sha,kspeare.*.' 


•Macpherson  write  bombast,  and  call  it  a  style, 
Our  Townshend  make  speeches,  and  I  shall  compile ; 
New  Lauders  and  Bowers  the  Tweed  shall  cross 

over, 
No  countryman  living  their  tricks  to  discover  ; 
Detection  her  taper  shall  quench  to  a  spark, 
And  Scotchman  meet  Scotchman,  and  cheat  in  the 

dark. 
Here  lies  David  Garrick,  describe  him  who  canj 
An  abridgement  of  all  that  was  pleasant  in  man ; 
As  an  actor  confest  without  rival  to  shine  : 
As  a  wit,  if  not  first,  in  the  very  first  line ; 
Yet,  with  talents  like  these,  and  an  excellent  heart, 
The  man  had  his  failings,  a  dupe  to  his  art 
Like  an  ill-judging  beauty,  his  colours  he  spread, 
And  beplaster'd  with  rouge  his  own  natural  red. 
On  the  stage  he  was  natural,  simple,  affecting  ; 
'Twas  only  tlmt,  when  he  was  off,  he  was  acting, 
"With  no  reason  on  earth  to  go  out  of  his  way, 
He  turn'd  and  he  varied  full  ten  times  a  day : 
Though  secure  of  our  hearts,  yet  confoundedly 

sick, 
If  they  were  not  his  own  by  finessing  and  trick : 
He  cast  off  his  friends,  as  a  huntsman  his  pack. 
For  he  knew  when  he  pleased  he  could  v/histle 

them  back. 
Of  praise  a  mere  glutton,  he  swallow'd  what  came, 
And  the  puff  of  a  dunce,  he  mistook  it  for  fame  ; 
^Tillhis  relish,  gl?o^vn  callous,  almost  to  disease, 
Who  pepper'd  the  liighest,  was  surest  to  please. 
But  let  us  be  candid,  and  speak  out  our  mind. 
If  dunces  applauded,  he  paid  them  in  kind. 

*  James  Macpherson,  Esq.  who  lately,  from  the  mere 
force  of  his  style,  wrote  down  the  first  poet  of  all  anti- 
<|uitjc 
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Ye  Kenricks,  ye  *  Kellys  and  t  Woodfall  so  grave) 
What  a  commerce  was  yours,   while  you  got  and 

you  gave  ? 
How  did  Grub-street  re-echo  the  shouts  that  you 

rais'd, 
While  he  wasbe-Roscius'd,  and  you  were  beprais'd? 
But  peace  to  his  spirit,  wherever  it  flies, 
To  act  as  an  angel,  and  mix  with  the  skies : 
Those  poets  who  owe  their  best  fame  to  his  skill, 
Slrall  still  be  his  flatterers,  go  where  he  will, 
Old  Shakspeare  receive  him  with  praise  and  with 

love. 
And  Beauraonts  and  Bens  be  his  Kellys  above.^ 

*  Mr.  Hug-h  Kelly  author  of  False  Delicacy,  Word  to 
the  Wise,  Clementina,  School  for  Wives,  he.  &c. 

f  Mr.  William  Woodfall,  Printer  of  the  Morning  Chro- 
nicle. 

±  The  following  poems,  by  Mr.  Garrlck,  may  in  some 
measure  account  for  the  severity  exerci^sed  by  Dr.  Gold- 
smith, in  respect  to  that  gentleman. 

JUPITER  AND  MERCURY. 

A  FABLE. 

HERE,  Hermes,  says  Jove,  who  with  Nectar  was  mel=> 

low, 
Go  feich  me  some  clay — T  will  make  an  odd  fellow  ,- 
Right  and  wrong  shall  be  jumbled, — much  gold  and  some 

dross  i 
Without  cause  be  he  pleas'd,  without  cause  be  he  cross  s 
Be  sure,  as  I  work,  to  throw  in  contradictions, 
A  great  love  of  truth,  yet  a  mind  turned  to  fictions  ; 
Now  mix  these  ingredients,  which,  warm'dinthe  baking, 
Turn'd  to  learning^  and  gaming,  religion  and  raking. 
With  the  love  of  a  wench,  let  his  writings  be  chaste  ; 
Tip  his  tongue  with  strange  matter,  his  pen  with  fine 

taste  ; 
That  the  rake  and  the  poet  o'er  all  may  prevail^ 
Set  fire  to  the  head,  and  set  fire  to  the  tail ; 
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Mere  Hickey  reclines,  a  most  blunt  pleasant  crea- 
ture, 
And  slander  itself  must  allow  him  good  nature ; 
He  cherish'd  his  friend,  and  he  relish'd  a  bumper  j 
Yet  one  fault  he  had,  and  that  one  was  a  thumper. 
Perhaps  you  may  ask  if  the  man  was  a  miser  ; 
I  answer  no,  no,  for  he  always  was  wiser : 
Too  courteous,  perhaps,  or  obligingly  flat? 
His  very  worst  foe  can't  accuse  him  of  that. 
Perhaps  he  confided  in  men  as  they  go, 
And  £0  v/as  too  foolishly  honest  ?  ah  no  ! 
Then  what  was  his  failing  ?  come  tell  it,  ahd  burn 

ye, 

He  was,  could  he  help  it  ?   a  special  attorney. 

Here  Reynolds  is  laid,  and,  to  tell  you  my  mind; 
He  has  not  left  a  wiser  or  better  behind  ; 
His  pencil  was  striking,  resistless,  and  grand  ; 
His  manners  were  gentle,  complying,  and  bland  5 
Stili  born  to  improve  us  in  every  part. 
His  pencil  our  faces,  his  manners  our  heart ; 


For  the  joy  of  each  sex,  on  the  v/orld  I'll  bestow  it. 
This  scholar,  rake.  Christian,  dupe,  gamester,  Rnd  poet  r 
Though  a  mixture  so  odd,  he  shall  merit  great  fame» 
And  among  brother  mortals — be  Goldsmith  his  nam3  r 
When  on  earth  this  strang-e  meteor  no  more  shall  appear^ 
You,  Hermes,  shall  fetch  him— to  make  us  sport  here. 


On  Dr.  Goldsmith^s  Characterlstical  Cookery. 

A    JEU     d'eS^RIT. 

ARE  these  the  choice  dishes  the  doctor  has  sent  us  f. 
Tg  this  the  groat  poet  whose  works  so  content  us  ? 
X!»is  Goldsmith's  tine  feast,  who  has  wrirtoi;  tine  b<>ok5i  ? 
Iifeaven  sends  Us  good  meat^ha'i.  the  Devi i  eenck  cankzf 
G   2 
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To  coxcombs  averse,  yet  most  civilly  steering, 
When  they  judg'd  without  skill,  he  was  still  hard 

of  hearing: 
When  they  talk'd  of  their  Raphaels,  Corregios,  and 

stuff, 
He  shifted  bis  *  trumpet,  and  only  took  snuff. 


POSTSCRIPT. 

AFTER  the  fourth  edition  of  this  poem  was 
printed,  the  publisher  received  the  following  epi- 
taph on  Mr.  Whitefoord,t  from  a  friend  of  the  late 
Doctor  Goldsmith. 

HERE  Whitefoord  reclines,  and  deny  it  who  can, 
Though  he  merrily  liv'd,  he  is  now  a  \  grave  manj 
Rare  compound  of  oddity,  frolic,  and  fun  ! 
Who  relish'd  a  joke,  and  rejoic'd  in  a  pun ; 
Whose  temper  was  generous,  open,  sincere; 
A  stranger  to  flatt'ry,  a  stranger  to  fear; 
Who  scatter'd  around  wit  and  humour  at  will ; 
Whose  daily  bOn  mots  half  a  column  might  fill : 
A  Scotchman,  from  pride  and  from  prejudice  free; 
A  scholar,  yet  surely  no  pedant  was  he. 

What  pity,  alas  !  that  so  lib'ral  a  mind 
Should  so  long  be  to  newspaper  essays  confin'd ! 

''  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  was  so  remarkably  deaf,  as  to  be 
under  the  iiecessk}^  of  using  an  ear-trumpet  in  company. 

■f-  Mr.  Caleb  "Whitefoord,  author  of  many  humorous 
cs>ays. 

4  Mr.  W.  was  so  notorious  a  punster,  that  Dr.  Cold- 
smith  used  to  say  it  was  impossible  to  keep  him  compa- 
ny Vr'ithout  being  infected  with  tlie  itch  of  panning. 
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Who  perhaps  to  the  summit  of  science  could  soar. 
Yet  content  "  if  the  table  he  set  in  a  roar;*' 
Whose  talents  to  fill  any  station  were  fit, 
Yet  happy  if  VVoodfall*  confess'd  him  a  wit. 

Ye  newspaper  witlings !  ye  pert  scribbling  folks ! 
Who  copied  his  squibs,  and  re-echo'd  his  jokes ; 
Yt  tame  imitators,  ye  servile  herd,  come, 
Stiii  follow  your  master,  and  visit  his  tomb : 
To  deck  it  bring  with  you  festoons  of  the  vine, 
Ai.d  copious  libations  bestow  on  his  shrine ; 
Tnen  strew  all  around  it  (you  can  do  no  less) 
t  Cross-readings^  shifi-nenvs^  and  mistakes  of  the 

press. 
Merry  VVhitefoord,  farewell !  for  thy  sake  I  admit 
That  a  Scot  may  have  humour,  I  had  almost  said 

wit  : 
This  debt  to  thy  mem'ry  I  cannot  refuse, 
"  Thou  best  hurrour'd  man,  with  the  worst  hu- 

mour'd  Muse." 


*  Mr.  H.  S.  Woodfall,  printer  of  the  Public  Advertiser. 

•j-  Mr.  Whitefoord  has  frequently  indulg-ed  the  town 
witli  humorous  pieces  under  those  titles lu  the  Public 
Advertiser. 


T'OETICAL  EPISTLE 

TO 

BR.  GOLDSMITH, 

OR, 

SUPPLEMENT  TO  HIS  RETALIATIOJ^ 

f  ROM  THE   gentleman's  MAGAZINE 

Jor  August^  1778, 


Doctor,  according  to  Our  wishes, 
You've  character'd  us  all  in  dishes; 
Serv'd  up  a  sentimental  treat 
Of  various  emblematic  meat: 
And  now  it's  time,  I  trust,  you'll  thinlc 
Your  company  should  have  some  drink: 
Else,  take  my  word  for  it,  at  least 
Your  Irish  friends  won't  like  your  feasr6« 
Ring,  then,  and  see  that  there  is  piac"'d 
To  each  according  to  his  taste. 

To  Douglas,  fraught  with  learned  stocli 
Of  critic  lore,  give  ancient  hock; 
Let  it  be  genuine,  bright  and  fine, 
Pure  unadulterated  wine ; 
For  if  there's  fault  in  taste,  or  odour, 
He'll  search  it,  as  he  search'd  out  Laud^j:. 

To  Johnson,  philosophic  sage^ 
The  moral  Mentor  of  the  age, 
Religion's  friend,  with  soul  sincere, 
With  mekhig  heart,  but  look  austere. 


POETICAL   EPISTLE.  I2i 

Give  liquor  of  an  honest  sort, 

And  crown  liis  cup  with  priestly  Port. 

Now  fill  the  glass  with  gay  Champagne, 
And  frisk  it  in  a  livelier  strain  ; 
Quick,  quick,  the  sparkling  nectar  quaff, 
Drink  it,  dear  Garrick  !... .drink  and  laugh. 

Pour  forth  to  Reynolds,  without  stint, 
Rich  Burgundy,  of  ruby  tint ; 
If  e'er  his  colours  chance  to  fade. 
This  brilliant  hue  shall  come  in  aid, 
With  ruddy  light  refresh  the  faces. 
And  warm  the  bosoms  of  the  Graces  I 

To  Burke  a  pure  libation  bring, 
Fresh  drawn  from  clear  Castalitiji  spring  ; 
With  civic  oak  the  goblet  bind, 
Fit  emblem  of  his  patriot  mind  ; 
Let  Clio  at  his  table  sip, 
And  Hermes  hand  it  to  his  lip. 

Fill  out  my  friend,  the  dean*  of  Derry, 
A  bumper  of  conventual  sherry  I 

Give  Ridge  and  Hickey,  generous  souls ! 
Of  whiskey  punch  convivial  bowls  ; 
But  let  the  kindred  Burkes  regale 
With  potent  draughts  of  Wicklow  ale  ! 
To  C*****k  next  in  order  turn  ye. 
And  grace  him  with  the  vines  of  Ferney ! 

Now,  doctor,  you're  an  honest  sticker, 
So  take  your  glass  and  chuse  your  liquor ; 
Wilt  have  it  steep'd  in  Alpine  snows, 
Or  damask'd  at  Silenus'  nose  ? 
With  Wakefield's  vicar  sip  your  tea, 
Or  to  Thafia  drink  with  me  ? 


'Doctor  Bernard. 
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And,  doctor,  I  would  have  you  know  it, 
An  honest,  I,  though  humble  poet ; 
I  scorn  the  sneaker  like  a  toad, 
Who  drives  his  cart  the  Dover  road, 
There,  traitor  to  his  country's  trade, 
Smuggles  vile  scraps  of  French  brockade  :. 
Hence  with  all  such  !  for  you  and  I 
By  English  wares  weMl  live  and  die. 
Come,  draw  your  chair,  and  stir  the  fire  : 
Here,  boy  l..»a  pot  of  Thrale's  entire  ! 


SONG: 

2NTENDED  TO  HAVE  BEEN  SUNG  IN  THE  COMEDY  OF 
"  SHE  STOOPS  TO  CONQ.UER."f 

AH  me  I  when  shall  I  marry  me  ? 
Lovers  are  plenty,  hut  fail  to  relieve  me. 
He,  fond  youth,  that  could  carry  me, 
Oifers  to  love,  but  means  to  deceive  me. 

j-  Sir,  I  send  you  a  small  prodtiction  of  the  late  Dr., 
Goldsmith,  which  has  never  been  published,  and  which 
miglit  perhaps  have  been  totally  lost,  had  I  not  secured 
it  He  intended  it  as  a  songin  the  character  of  Miss  Hard- 
castle,  in  his  admirable  comedy  of  "  She  Stoops  to  Con- 
quer ;"  but  it  was  left  out,  as  Mrs.  Bulkley,  who  played 
the  part,  did  not  sing.  He  sung  it  himself,  in  private 
companies,  very  agreeably.  The  tune  is  a  pretty  Irish 
air,  called  "  The  Humours  of  Balamagairy,*'  to  which, 
he  told  me,  he  found  it  very  difficult  to  adapt  words  ;  but 
he  has  succeeded  very  happily  in  these  few  lines.  As  I 
could  sing  the  tune,  and  was  fond  of  them,  he  was  so  good 
as  to  give  me  them,  about  a  year  ago,  just  as  I  was  leav- 
ing London,  and  bidding  him  adieu  for  that  season,  lit- 
tle apprehending  that  it  was  the  last  farewell.  I  preserve 
this  little  relic,  in  his  own  hand  writing,  with  an  affecti- 
onate care.    I  am,  Sir, 

Your  humble  servant, 

JAMES  BOSWELL, 
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But  I  will  rally,  and  combat  the  ruiner : 
Not  a  look  nor  a  snnile  shall  my  passion  discover. 
She  that  gives  all  to  the  false  one  pursuing  her> 
Makes  but  a  penitent,  and  loses  a  lover. 


PROLOGUE  TO  ZOBEIDE : 

A  Tragedy. 
WRITTEN  BY  JOSEPH  CHADDOCK,  ESQ. 

Acted  at  the  Theatre  Royal^  Covent  Garden^  17r2> 

SPOKEN  BY  MR.  q^UICK. 


IN  these  bold  times,  when  Learning's  sons  ex.-. 
plore 
The  distant  climates,  and  the  savage  shore  ; 
When  -wise  astronomers  to  India  steer, 
And  quit  for  Venus  many  a  brighter  here  ; 
While  botanists^  all  cold  to  smiles  and  dimpling. 
Forsake  the  fair,  and  patiently. ...go  simpling  j 
Our  bard  into  the  general  spirit  enters. 
And  fits  his  little  frigate  for  adventures. 
With  Scythian  stores  and  trinkets  deeply  laden, 
He  this  way  steers  his  course,  in  hopes  of  trading....^ 
Yet  ere  he  lands,  he's  order'd  me  before, 
To  make  an  observation  on  the  shore. 
Where  are  we  driven  ?  our  reckoning  sure  is  lost ! 
This  seems  a  rocky  and  a  dangerous  coast. 


1^4  PROLOGUE. 

Lord  what  a  sultry  climate  am  I  under ! 

Yon  ill-forboding  cloud  seems  big  with  thunder : 

\^Upper  gallery. 
There  mangroves  spread,  and  larger  than  I*ve  seen 

'em....  IFit, 

Here  trees  of  stately  size....and  billing  turtles  in 

'em....  ^Balconies* 

Here  ill-condition'd  oranges  abound....         \^Stage* 
And  apples,  bitter  apples,  strew  the  ground  : 

[Tasting  them,^ 
The  inhabitants  are  cannibals,  I  fear : 
I  heard  a  hissing.. ..there  are  serpents  here  ! 
O,  there  the  people  are. ...best  keep  my  distance : 
Our  captain  (gentle  natives)  craves  assistance  ; 
Our  ship's  well  stor'd....in  yonder  creek  we've  laid 

her, 
His  honour  is  no  mercenary  trader. 
This  is  the  first  adventure,  lend  him  aid, 
And  we  may  chance  to  drive  a  thriving  trade. 
His  goods,  he  hopes,  are  prime,  and  brought  from 

far. 
Equally  fit  for  gallantry  and  war. 
What,  no  reply  to  promises  so  ample  ? 
I'd  best  step  back...  and  order  up  a  sample* 


EPILOGUE 

SPOKEN    BY 

MR.  LEE  LEWES, 

IN  THE  CHARACTER  OF  HARLEqUIN,  AT  HIS 
BENEFIT. 


HOLD  !  Prompter,  hold  !  a  word  before  your 
nonsense  ; 
I'd  speak  a  word  or  two,  or  ease  my  conscience. 
My  pride  forbids  it  ever  should  be  said, 
My  heels  eclisp'd  the  honours  of  my  head  j 
That  I  found  humour  in  a  pyeball  vest, 
Or  ever  thought  that  jumping  was  a  jest. 

[_Tak€s  off" his  mask* 
Whence,  and  what  art  thou,  visionary  birth  ? 
Nature  disowns,  and  reason  scorns  thy  mirth, 
In  thy  black  aspect  every  passion  sleeps, 
The  joy  that  dimples  and  the  woe  that  weeps. 
How  hast  thou  fill'd  the  scene  with  all  thy  broo4» 
Of  fools  pursuing,  and  of  fools  pursu*d  ! 
Whose  ins  and  outs  no  ray  of  sense  discloses, 
Whose  only  plot  it  is  to  break  our  noses  : 
Whilst  from  below  the  trap-door  daemons  rise, 
And  from  above  the  dangling  deities; 
And  shall  I  mix  in  this  unhallow'd  crew  ? 
May  rosin'd  lightning  blast  me,  if  I  do  ! 
No. ...I  will  act,  I'll  vindicate  the  stage  : 
Shakspestfe  himself  shall  feel  my  tragic  rage. 
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Off!  off!  vile  trappings  !  a  new  passion  reigns ! 
The  madd'ning  monarch  revels  in  my  veins. 
Oh  !  for  a  Richard's  voice  to  catch  the  theme : 
Give  me  another  horse  I  bind  up  my  wounds  I..., 

soft.... 'twas  but  a  dream. 
Aye,  'twas  but  a  dream,  for  now  there's  no  retreat- 

If  I  cease  Harlequin,  I  cease  from  eating. 

'Twas  thus  that  JEsop's  stag,  a  creature  blameless, 

Yet  something  vain,  like  one  that  shall  be  nameless, 

Once  on  the  margin  of  a  fountain  stood. 

And  cavill'd  at  his  image  in  the  flood. 

«  The  deuce  confound,"  he  cries,  "  these  drumstick 

shanks, 
They  never  have  my  gratitude  nor  thanks ; 
They're  perfectly  disgraceful  I  strike  me  dead  I 
But  for  a  head,  yes,  yes,  I  have  a  head. 
How  piercing  is  that  eye  !  how  sleek  that  brow  ! 
My  horns  !  I'm  told  horns  are  the  fashion  now." 
Whilst  thus  he  spoke,  astonished  I  to  his  view, 
Near,  and  more  near,  the  hounds  and  huntsmen 

drew. 
Hoicks  I   hark   forward  I   came   thund'ring   from 

behind, 
He  bounds  aloft,  outstrips  the  fleeting  wind : 
He  quits  the  woods,  and  tries  the  beaten  ways  ; 
He  starts,  he  pants,  he  takes  the  circling  maze. 
At  length  his  silly  head,  so  priz'd  before. 
Is  taught  his  former  folly  to  deplore; 
Whilst  his  strong  limbs  conspire  to  set  him  free, 
j^nd  at  one  bound  he  saves  himself,  like  me. 

Taking  a  jump  through  the  fit ai(e -door. 


ifHE 

LOGICIANS  REFUTED. 

JN  IMITATION  OF  DEAN  SWIFT. 


LOGICIANS  have  but  ill  defin'd 
As  rational  the  human  mind ; 
Reason,  they  say  belongs  to  man, 
But  let  them  prove  it  if  they  can. 
Wise  Aristotle  and  Smiglesius, 
By  ratiocinations  specious, 
Have  strove  to  prove  with  great  precision) 
With  definition  and  division. 
Homo  est  ratione  fireditum  ; 
But  for  my  soul  I  cannot  credit  'em. 
And  must  in  spite  of  them  maintain, 
That  man  and  all  his  ways  are  vain : 
And  that  this  boasted  lord  of  nature 
Is  both  a  weak  and  erring  creature. 
That  instinct  is  a  surer  guide, 
Than  reason,  boasting  mortal's  pride ; 
And  that  brute  beasts  are  far  before  'em> 
Deus  est  anima  bruiorum. 
Who  ever  knew  an  lK)nest  brute, 
At  law  his  neighbour  prosecute, 
Bring  action  for  assault  and  battery, 
Or  friends  beguile  with  lies  and  flatter)'. 
O'er  plains  they  ramble  unconfin'd, 
No  politics  disturb  their  mind  ; 
They  eat  their  meals,  and  take  their  sport, 
Nor  know  who's  in  or  out  at  court ; 
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They  never  to  the  levee  go 
To  treat  as  dearest  friend,  a  foe  : 
They  never  importune  his  Grace, 
Nor  ever  cringe  to  men  in  place  : 
Nor  undertake  a  dirty  job, 
Nor  draw  the  quill  to  write  for  Bob : 
Fraught  with  invective  they  ne'er  go, 
To  folks  at  Pater-Noster  Row  : 
No  judges,  fiddlers,  dancing  masters. 
No  pickpockets,  or  poetasters, 
Are  known  to  honest  quadrupeds, 
No  single  brute  his  fellow  leads. 
Brutes  never  meet  in  bloody  fray, 
Nor  cut  each  others  throats  for  pay. 
Of  beasts,  it  is  confess'd,  the  ape 
Comes  nearest  us  in  human  shape, 
Like  man  he  imitates  each  fashion, 
And  malice  is  his  ruling  passion  : 
But  both  in  malice  and  grimaces, 
A  courtier  any  ape  surpasses. 
Behold  him  humbly  cringing  wait 
Upon  the  minister  of  state  : 
View  him  soon  after  to  inferiors 
Aping  the  conduct  of  superiors  : 
He  promises  with  equal  air. 
And  to  perform  takes  equal  care. 
He  in  his  turn  finds  imitators, 
At  court,  the  porters,  lacquies,  waiters 
Their  masters  manners  still  contract, 
And  footmen  lords  and  dukes  can  act. 
Thus  at  the  court,  both  great  and  smalK 
Behave  alike,  for  all  ape  all. 


STANZAS 

ON  THE  TAKING  OF  QUEBEC 


AMIDST  the  clamour  of  exulting  joys, 

Which  triumph  forces  from  the  patriot  heart ; 

Grief  dares  to  mingle  her  soul-piercing  voice, 
And  quells  the  raptures  which  from  pleasure  start. 

O  Wolfe,  to  thee  a  streaming  flood  of  woe. 

Sighing  we  pay,  and  think  e'en  conquest  dear  j 

Quebec  in  vain  shall  teach  our  breast  to  glow. 
Whilst  thy  sad  fate  extorts  the  heart-wrung  tear3 

Alive  the  foe  thy  dreadful  vigour  fled, 

And  saw  thee  fall  with  joy  pronouncing  eyes ; 

Yet  they  shall  know  thou  conquerest  though  dead  ! 
Since  from  thy  tomb  a  thousand  heroes  rise. 


H 


A  BEAUTIFUL  YOUTH, 

STRUCK  BLIND  BY  HCHTNING. 

SURE  'twas  by  Providence  design'd 
Rather  to  ptty?  than  to  hate, 

That  he  should  be,  like  Cupid,  blind, 
To  save  him  from  Narcissus'  fate^ 


A  SONNET. 


WEEPING,  murmuring,  complaining. 

Lost  to  every  gay  delight ; 
Myra,  too  sincere  for  feigning, 

Fears  th'  approaching  bridal  night. 

Yet  v/hy  impair  thy  bright  perfection  ! 

Or  dim  thy  beauty  with  a  tear  ? 
Had  Myra  followed  my  direction, 

She  long  had  wanted  cause  of  fear. 


EPILOGUE^ 

"O  BE  SPOKEN  IN  THE  CHARACTER  OF 

TOJ\T  LUMPKIjY, 
BY  J.  CRADOCK,  ESQUIRE 


WELL.  ..now  all's  ended.. .and  my  comrades  gone^ 
Pray  what  becomes  of  mother's  nonly  son  ? 
A  hopeful  blade  !....in  town  1 11  fix  my  station. 
And  try  to  make  a  bluster  in  the  nation ; 
As  for  my  cousin  Neville  I  renounce  her, 
Off.  ..in  a  crack.. ..I'll  carry  big  Bett  Bouncer, 

Why  should  not  I  in  the  great  world  appear  ? 
I  soon  shall  have  a  thousand  pounds  a  year  1 
No  matter  what  a  man  may  here  inherit, 
In  London.. ..'gad  they  have  some  regard  to  spirit, 
I  see  the  horses  prancing  up  the  streets, 
And  big  Bett  Bouncer  bobs  to  all  she  meets  ; 
Then  hoikes  to  jigs  and  pastimes  ev'ry  nights. - 
Not  to  the  plays  ...they  say  it  a'n't  polite  ; 
To  Sadler's-Wells  perhaps,  or  operas  go. 
And  once  by  chance,  to  the  roratorio. 
Thus  here  and  there,  for  ever  up  and  down, 
We'll  set  the  fashions  too  to  half  the  town  ; 
And  then  at  auctions  ...money  ne'er  regard, 
Buy  pictures  like  the  great,  ten  pounds  a  yard  ; 
Zounds,  we  shall  make  these  London  gentry  say^ 
We  know  what's  damn'd  genteel  as  well  as  thev. 


is  came  too  Late  to  be  spoken. 


EPILOGUE 

BY 

DR.  GOLDSMITH, 

SPOKEN  BY  MRS.  BULKLEY,  IN  THE  CHARACTER 

OF 

MISS  HARDCASTLE. 


WELL,  having  stoopM  to  conquer  with  success. 
And  gfciin'd  a  husband  without  aid  from  dress. 
Still  as  a  bar-maid,  I  could  wish  it  too, 
As  I  have  conquer'd  him  to  conquer  you  : 
And  let  me  say,  for  all  your  resolution, 
Tiiat  pretty  bar-maids  have  done  execution. 
Our  life  is  all  a  play,  composed  to  please, 
*'  We  have  our  exits  and  o\n'  entrances.'* 
The  first  act  shews  the  simple  country  maid, 
Harmless  and  young  of  every  thing  afraid  ; 
Blushes  when  hir'd,  and  with  unmeaning  action^ 
"  I  hopes  as  how  to  give  you  satisfaction.*' 
Her  second  act  displays  a  livelier  scene.... 
Tlv  unblushing  bar-maid  of  a  country  inn, 
Who  whisks  about  the  house,  at  market  caters, 
Talks  loud,   coquets  the  guests,  and  scolds  the 

waiters. 
Next  the  scene  shifts  to  town,  and  there  she  soars, 
Tne  shop-house  toast  of  oglhig  connoisseurs. 
On  'squires  and  cits  she  there  displays  her  arts, 
Aiid  on  the  gridiron  broils  her  lovers'  hearts.... 
And  as  she  sinili;s,  her  triumpliS  to  complete, 
Bven  common  counciimen  forget  to  eat. 
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The  fourth  act  shews  her  wedded  to  the  'squire. 

And  madam  now  begins  to  hold  it  higher  ; 

Pretends  to  taste,  at  operas  cries  caro, 

And  quits  her  Nancy  Diiwson  for  Che  Faro  : 

Doats  upon  dancing,  and  in  all  her  pride 

Swims  round  the  room,  the  Heinel  of  Cheapside  5 

Ogles  and  lears  with  artificial  skill, 

Till  having  lost  in  age  the  power  to  kill, 

She  sits  all  night  at  cai'ds,  and  ogles  at  spadille. 

Such,  through  our  lives  the  eventful  history.... 

The  fifth  and  last  act  still  remains  for  me. 

The  bar-maid  now  for  your  protection  prayS) 

Turns  female  Barister,  and  pleads  for  Bays. 


U  2 


OS 


(Clje  ©eats 

OP 

DR.  GOLDSMITH. 

BY  W.  WOTY. 


ADIEU,  sweet  bard  !  to  each  fine  feeling  true/ 
Thy  virtues  many,  and  thy  foibles  few  : 
Those  form'd  to  charm  e*en  vicious  minds— and 

these 
With  harmless  mirth  the  social  soul  to  please. 
Another's  woe  thy  heart  could  always  melt ; 
None  gave  more  free — for  none  more  deeply  felt. 
Sweet  bard,  adieu  1  thy  own  harmonious  lays 
Have  sculptured  out  thy  monument  of  praise  : 
Yes — these  survive  to  Time's  remotest  day  ; 
While  drops  the  bust,  and  boastful  tombs  decay  t 
Reader,  if  number'd  in  the  muse's  train, 
Go,  tune  the  lyre,  and  imitate  his  strain ; 
But,  if  no  poet  thou,  reverse  the  plan, 
Depart  in  peace,  and  imitate  the  man. 


TRIBUTARY  VERSES 

TO 

THE  MEMORY  OF  DR.  GOLDSMITH. 


THE  TEARS  OF  GEXIUS. 


BV  MR.  PRATT. 


THE  village  bell  tolls  out  the  tone  of  death, 
And  thro'  the  echoing  air,  the  length'ning  sound, 
With  dreadful  pause,  reverberating  deep, 
Spreads  the  sad  tidings  o'er  fair  Auburn's  vale. 
There,  to  enjoy  the  scenes  her  bard  had  prais'd 
In  ail  the  sv/eet  simplicity  of  song, 
Genius,  in  pilgrim  garb,  sequester'd  sat, 
And  herded  jocund  with  the  harmless  swains: 
But  when  she  heard  the  fate -foreboding  knell, 
With  startled  step,  precipitate  and  swift, 
And  look  pathetic,  full  of  dire  presage, 
The   church-way   walk,    beside   the    neighboring 

green, 
Sorrowing  she  sought;  and  there,  in  black  array, 
Borne  on  the  shoulders  of  the  swains  he  lov'd, 
S'iie  saw  the  boast  of  Auburn  mov'd  along, 
Touch'd  at  the  view,  her  pensive  breast  she  struck, 
And  to  the  cypress,  which  incumbent  hangs 
With  leaning  slopCj  and  branch  irregular, 
O'er  the  moss'd  pillars  of  the  sacred  fane, 
The  briar-bound  graves   shad-wing  with  fun'ral 

?:looi-ri, 
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Forlorn  she  hied;  and  there  the  crowding  woe 
(Svveird  by  the  parent)  pressM  on  bleeding  thoughtj 
Big  'an  the  drops  from  her  maternal  eye, 
Fast  broke  the  bosom-sorrow  from  her  heart, 
And  pale  distress  sat  sickly  on  her  cheek, 
As  thus  her  plaintive  elegy  began : 

And  must  my  children  all  expire  ? 

Shall  none  be  left  to  strike  the  lyre  I 

Courts  death  alone  a  learned  prize; 

Fall  his  shafts  only  on  the  wise  ? 

Can  no  lit  marks  on  earth  be  found, 

From  useless  thousands  swarming  round  ' 

What  crowding  cyphers  cram  the  land  ! 

What  hosts  of  victims,  at  command ! 

Yet  shall  th'  ingenious  drop  alone  ? 

Shall  science  grace  the  tyrant's  throne  ? 

Thou  murd'rer  of  the  tuneful  train  I 

I  charge  thee  with  my  children  slain  ! 
Scarce  has  the  sun  thrice  urg*d  his  annual  tour, 
Since  half  my  race  have,  felt  thy  barb'rous  pov/'r; 

Sore  hast  thou  thinn'd  each  pleasing  art, 

And  struck  a  muse  with  ev'ry  dart: 
Bard  after  bard  obey'd  thy  slaughtering  call, 
Till  scarce  a  poet  lives  to  sing  a  brother's  fall 

Then  let  a  widow'd  mother  pay 

The  tribute  of  a  parting  lay  ; 
Tearful,  inscribe  the  monumental  strain, 
And  speak  aloud  her  feelings  and  her  pain  ! 
And  first,  farewell  to  thee,  my  son,  she  cry'd, 
Thou  pride  of  Auburn's  dale,  sweet  bard,  farewell! 
Long,  for  thy  sake,  the  peasant's  tear  shall  flow, 
And  many  a  virgin  bosom  heave  with  woe ; 
For  thee  shall  sorrow  sadden  all  the  scene, 
And  ev'ry  pastime  perish  on  the  green  ; 
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The  sturdy  farmer  shall  suspend  his  tale, 

The  woodman's  ballad  shall  no  more  regale, 

No  more  shall  mirth  each  rustic  spoit  inspire, 

But  ev'ry  frolic,  ev'ry  feat  shall  tire  : 

No  more  the  ev'ning  gambol  shall  delight, 

Nor  moonshine  revels  crown  the  vacant  night. 

But  groups  of  villagers  (each  joy  forgot) 

Shall  form  a  sad  assembly  round  the  cot. 

Sweet  bard,  farewell — arid  farewell  Auburn's  bliss, 

The  bashful  lover,  and  the  yielding  kiss ; 

The  ev'ning  warble  Philomela  made. 

The  echoing  forest,  and  the  whispering  shade, 

The  winding  brook,  the  bleat  of  brute  content. 

And  the  blithe  voice  that  "  whistled  as  it  went.** 

These  shall  no  longer  charm  the  ploughman's  care, 

But  sighs  shall  fill  the  pauses  of  despair. 

Goldsmith,  adieu  1    the   "  book-learn'd   priest" 
for  thee 
Shall  now  in  vain  possess  his  festive  glee. 
The  oft-heard  jest  in  vain  he  shall  reveal, 
For  now,  alas  I  the  jest  he  cannot  feel : 
But  ruddy  damsels  o'er  thy  tomb  shall  bend. 
And  conscious  weep  for  their  and  virtue's  friend  ; 
The  milk-maid  shall  reject  the  shepaerd's  song, 
And  cease  to  carol  as  she  toils  along ; 
All  Auburn  shall  bewail  the  fatal  day 
\Vhen  from  her  fields  their  pride  wassnatch'd  away; 
And  e'en  the  matron  of  the  cressy  lake, 
In  piteous  plight,  her  palsy'd  head  shall  shake, 
While  all  adown  the  furrows  of  her  face 
Slow  shall  the  ling'ring  tears  each  other  trace. 

And  oh,  my  child  !   severer  woes  remain 
To  all  the  houseless  aud  unsheltcr'd  train  ; 
Thy  fate  shall  sadden  many  an  humble  guest. 
And  hrap  fresh  antjuish  en  the  beggar's  breast : 
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For  dear  wert  thou  to  all  the  sons  of  pain, 
To  all  that  wander,  sorrow,  or  complain  : 
Dear  to  the  learned,  to  the  simple  dear, 
For  daily  blessings  mark*d  thy  virtuous  year ; 
The  rich  receiv'd  a  moral  from  thy  head, 
And  from  thy  heart  the  stranger  found  a  bed  : 
Distress  came  always  smiling  from  thy  door  j 
For  God  had  made  thee  agent  to  the  poor ; 
Had  form'd  thy  feelings  on  the  noblest  plan. 
To  grace  at  once  the  poet  and  the  man. 


SKETCH  OF  OUR  AUTHOR 

CBy  -my  of  Epitaph  J 

WRITTEN  BY  A  FRIEND,  AS  SOON  AS  HE  HEARD  OF 
HIS  DEATH. 


"  HERE  rests  from  the  cares  of  the  world  and 

his  pen, 
A  poet  whose  like  we  shall  scarce  meet  again  ; 
Who  though  form'd  in  an  age  where  corruptions 

ran  high. 
And  folly  alone  seem'd  with  folly  to  vie  ; 
When  Genius  with  traffic  too  commonly  train'd, 
Recounted  her  merits  by  what  she  had  gain'd. 
Yet  spurn'd  at  those  vralks  of  debasement  and  pelf, 
And  in  poverty's  spite  dar'd  to  think  for  himself. 
Thus  freed  from  those  fetters  the  Muses  oft  bind, 
He  wrote  from  the  heart  to  the  hearts  of  mankind; 
And  such  was  the  prevalent  force  of  his  song. 
Sex,  ages,  and  parties,  he  drew  in  a  throng. 

"  The  lovers.. .'twas  theirs  to  esteem  and  commend, 
For  his  Hermit  had  prov'd  him  their  tutor  and 

friend. 
The  statenian,  his  politic  passions  on  fire, 
Acknowledg'd  repose  from  the  charms  of  his  lyre. 
The  moralist  too  had  a  feel  for  his  rhymes, 
For  his  Essays  were  curbs  on  the  rage  of  the  times. 
Nay,  the  critic,  all  school'd  in  grammatical  sense, 
W^ho  look'd  in  the  glow  of  description  for  tense^ 
Reform'd  as  he  read,  fell  a  dupe  to  his  art. 
And  coiifess'd  by  his  eyes  what  he  felt  at  his  heart 
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"  Yet  bless'd  with  original  powers  like  these, 
His  principal  forte  was  on  paper  to  please  ; 
Like  a  fleet-footed  hunter,  though  first  in  the  chase, 
On  the  road  of  plain  sense  he  oft  slacken*d  his  pace  ; 
While  Dulness  and  Cunning,  by  whipping  and 

goring. 
Their  hard-footed  hacknies  paraded  before  him. 
Compounded  likewise  of  such  primitive  parts, 
That  his  manners  alone  would  have  gain'd  him  our 

hearts. 
So  simple  in  truth,  so  ingenuously  kind. 
So  ready  to  feel  for  the  wants  of  mankind  ; 
Yet  praise  but  an  author  of  popular  quill, 
Tnis  flux  of  philanthropy  quickly  stood  still, 
Transform'd  from  himself,  he  grew  meanly  severve. 
And  raird  at  those  talents  he  ought  not  to  fear. 

"  Such  then  were  his  foibles ;  but  though  they 
were  such 
As  shadow'd  the  picture  a  little  too  much  ; 
Tiie  style  was  all  graceful,  expressive,  and  grand, 
And  the  whole  the  result  of  a  masteriy  hand. 

"  Then  hear  me,  blest  spirit !  now  seated  above, 
Where  all  is  beatitude,  concord  and  love. 
If  e'er  thy  regards  were  bestow'd  on  mankind, 
Thy  Muse  as  a  legacy  leave  us  behind. 
I  ask  it  by  proxy  for  letters  and  fiime, 
As  the  pride  of  our  heart,  and  the  old  English  name, 
I  demand  it  as  such  for  virtue  and  truth. 
As  the  solace  of  ap:e,  and  the  guide  of  our  youth. 
Consider  what  poets  surround  us. ...how  dull ! 

From  Minstrelsy  B e  to  Rosamond  H....11 ! 

Consider  what  K....ys  enervate  the  stage  ; 
Consider  what  K....cks  mb.)'  fioison  the  age  : 
O  1  protect  us  from  such,  nor  let  it  be  said; 
That  in  Goldsmith  the  Ihst  British  poet  lies  dead  !" 
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